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A Management Committee Aids Efficiency 


Discovers Improvements, Reduces Costs, 


Eliminates Unnecessary Operations, 
Develops Plans To Maintain Income 


one of the officers of The First 

National Bank of Madison, 
Wisconsin, told of using the sum- 
mary of ideas published semi- 
annually in Bankers Monthly, as a 
basis for discussion at a meeting of 
its management committee. 

The idea of a management com- 
mittee in a bank appealed to me, 
and I immediately asked for more 
information as to its operation. I 
was invited to attend one of the 
meetings, and I believe that an ac- 
count of this meeting, and perhaps 
of some others, may be of practical 
help to our readers. 

In the first place, it will show 
the benefits which may be expected 
from the regular meeting of a man- 
agement committee. 

In the second place, it will dis- 
close some specific helpful ideas 
which were brought out at the 
meeting which I attended. 

The management committee is 
made up of the officers and heads 
of all departments of the bank. It 
meets more or less regularly, often 
every week. The meeting is held 
before the bank opens in the morn- 
ing, and the program is so carefully 
planned that not a minute’s time is 
lost. There are usually 11 or 12 men 
present. 

The meeting is presided over by 
T. R. Hefty, the president, and 
everyone present is encouraged to 
join in the discussion which arises 
Over each subject. 

In order to save time, an agenda 
is prepared before each meeting 


S cae months ago, a letter from 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


which lists the various items which 
should be brought up. If anyone 
has any additional items to bring 
up, he is encouraged to do so. 
The agenda of the meeting which 
I attended is as follows: 
1. Minutes of Previous Meeting— 
Secretary 
2. Personnel Matters 
a. War chest—Marshall 
b. Lunch and restroom plan 
Karn 
ec. Report on American In- 
stitute of Banking— 
Nicholls 
d. Personalized checks for 
employees—Secretary 
e. Entertainment for Christ- 
mas Party—Secretary 
3. Reports 
a. Quarterly reports—Hefty 
b. Mortgage loans—Black 
c. Savings Department— 
O’Connell 
d. West Branch—Kerth 
4. Suggestions 
a. Analysis of service 
charges—Secretary 
b. Training course for em- 
ployees—Secretary 
5. Advertising and business de- 
velopment 
a. Advertising * expense to 
September 30, 1942— 
Nicholls 
b. Bank-by-mail checking 
accounts—Nicholls 
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c. Trust business develop- 
ment—Nicholls 

6. Comments around the table 

7. Adjournment 

It is readily understood that 
the meeting had to be snappy in 
order to cover all of these points 
in one hour. All of them were cov- 
ered and the meeting closed 
promptly on time. However, no one 
was discouraged from making any 
remarks or comments, or asking 
any questions. Quick action was 
taken on every item if action 
seemed necessary, and some im- 
portant improvements resulted. 

Most of the items in the minutes 
of this meeting are self-explana- 
tory, so the minutes are here given 
in detail 


* * * 


“The meeting was called to order 
by Mr. Hefty, president, who acted 
as chairman. R. H. Marshall, cash- 
ier, kept the minutes. 

“Roll call disclosed the following 
members present: Messrs. Hefty, 
O’Connell, Lovell, Nicholls, Kerth, 
Stephan, Black, Kundert, Jamieson, 
Karn and Marshall. 

“Also present by invitation was 
Mr. Beaty, editor of Bankers 
Monthly. 

“Minutes of the meeting held on 
October 5, 1942, were read and ap- 
proved. 


War Chest 


“Mr. Marshall reported that the 
officers and employees of the bank 
and building had subscribed a total 
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Here are two operating forms which were evolved 


in these Management Committee conferences. 


of $2,543 to the Madison War Chest. 
These pledges represent a 100% 
participation by the employees of 
the bank and building. 


Lunch Room 


“The Committee consisting of 
Messrs. Karn, Marshall and Scher- 
necker, Johnson and Mrs. Fox have 
spent some time in looking at the 
space suggested for a lunch and rest 
room. Blue prints outlining the 
space are being prepared with the 
thought that the members of the 
committee could use them in mak- 
ing suggestions for the best possible 
use of the space. A further report 
will be made when the committee 
has formulated its plan. A sugges- 
tion by Mr. Beaty that a doctor or 
nurse be in attendance in the lunch 
room one day of the week for the 
purpose of health examinations was 
commented upon favorably and the 
committee was asked to consider 
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this 
plans. 


possibility in drawing the 


A. I. B. 


“Mr. Nicholls reported that 32 of 
the bank’s employees, 28 girls and 
4 boys, are enrolled for the course 
in “Bank Organization and Opera- 
tion.” Mr. Kerth is acting as the 
instructor. A short course “Intro- 
duction to the Study of Banking” 
will be offered sometime later to the 
newer employees, numbering about 
20. Senior members of the A.I.B. 
have formulated plans for some 
forum meetings. 


Personalized Checks 


“A recommendation was made 
by Mr. Nicholls relative to the use 
of personalized checks by em- 
ployees. After discussion, he was 
authorized to purchase introductory 
gift packages of personalized checks 
for the use of employees. 


Christmas Party 


“A suggestion by Mr. Lovell that 
a poll be conducted among our own 
employees with the view of devel- 
oping our own talent for enter- 
tainment at the Christmas party 
was discussed and approved. Mr. 
Hefty appointed Messrs. Black, 
Lovell, and O’Connell and two of 
the girl employees, to be chosen by 
them, to act as a committee to dis- 
cover what talent we have within 
the organization and make plans for 
its use at the Christmas party. 


Quarterly Reports 


“The report for the quarter end- 
ing September 30, 1942, on the 
various departments in the bank 
was presented and briefly com- 
mented upon by Mr. Hefty. 


Mortgage Loan Department 


“Mr. Black reported on the num- 
ber and amount of mortgage loans 
made in the city of Madison for the 
years 1940-41 and the nine-months 
period ending September 30, 1942. 

“A schedule of the number of 
loans where payments are made 
monthly, semi-annually and annu- 
ally was also presented. 


Savings Department 


“Mr. O’Connell commented brief- 
ly on the increase in savings totals 
and the turnover in accounts. He 
also reported on the new “Cus- 
tomers’ Cash Accounts” which had 
been started for the use of those 
persons who merely want safe- 
keeping service for their money. 


West Branch 


“Mr. Kerth commented briefly on 
the arrival of the ‘WAVES’ and on 
the fact that the branch had secured 
the accounts of many of the senior 
officers not only of the ‘WAVES’ 
but also of the Naval detachment 
at the University. He also reported 
that nearly 1,000 new student ac- 
counts had been opened during the 
past 60 days. 


Service Charge Analysis 


“The following memorandum 
from Mr. Lovell asking for a review 
of the service charge schedules was 
presented and commented upon. 

“Tn view of the diminished return 
on loans and investments, as well 
as the mounting taxes and labor 
costs, it seems imperative that the 
bank should make doubly certain 
that it is receiving a proper reim- 
bursement of the cost of servicing 
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This educational exhibit- 
under-canvas at a state 
fair is another example 
of Management Commit- 
tee planning. 


checking accounts. 
“ “It is my sugges- 
tion that a small 
committee be dele- 
gated to make a 
close study of our 
entire schedule at 
this time, looking 
toward increased 
compensation for 
commercial serv- 
ices, and report 
back to Manage- 
ment Committee.’ ” 
“Mr. Lovell was appointed a com- 
mittee of one to make a more 
detailed study of the matter and 
report back to the Management 
Committee. 


Training Course For Employees 


“Mr. Stephen presented a memo- 
randum on the need for an em- 
ployees’ training course. The matter 
was considered, using the bank 
manual as a basis of study, and Mr. 
Nichols was asked to head a com- 
mittee to give further thought and 
study to the problem and to make 
definite recommendations looking 
toward putting an employees’ train- 
ing course into operation. 


Trust Business Development 


“Mr. Nicholls reported that to 
date, 200 interviews of trust pros- 
pects had been made by 14 of the 
bank’s officers. So far this year, 78 
wills have either been filed with 
the bank or we have been informed 
that the bank is named in the wills. 

“He suggested that again this 
year the bank seek the services of 
some outstanding speaker on the 
subject of trusts to talk at a meet- 
ing similar to the meeting which 
was held last year by the bank for 
the attorneys of the city, and at 
which meeting Mr. Gilbert Steph- 
enson spoke. Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Shattuck have indicated that they 
could not come on account of war- 
time travel restrictions, but Louis 
Headly of St. Paul, who is head of 
Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association, has indicated 
that he would be pleased to come to 
Madison to address any meeting 
which we might arrange. 
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“Our 
mented on the pleasure he had ex- 
perienced in attending our man- 


guest, Mr. Beaty, com- 


agement meeting and spoke on 
various subjects which he thought 
would be of interest to the bank’s 
management. He was especially of 
the opinion that the bank’s public 
relations would be very much im- 
proved by the use of speakers at 
meetings such as Rotary club, 








What The Management 
Committee Does 


1. It brings together the think- 
ing and experience of both oper- 
ating and public relations of- 
ficers. 


2. It provides a means for 
quick action when needed. 


3. Every policy is regularly 
considered to see if a change 
will be of benefit. 


4. Every form is studied by a 
sub-committee before reprinting 
to see whether it may be made 
smaller, may be improved, or 
may be eliminated. 


5. Every operation is exam- 
ined by a sub-committee period- 
ically to determine whether it 
may be combined with some 
other operation, improved, or 
eliminated. 


6. Every source of income is 
reported and if the trend is down- 
ward, plans for reviving it are 
discussed. 



















































groups of attorneys, and so on, pro- 
viding the bank chose the speakers 
with care and took the credit for 
bringing the speakers to the meet- 
ings. 

“He further suggested that the 
published statements of the bank 
might be set out in a more under- 
standable way so that the public 
would appreciate the condition of 
the bank. The various banks which 
have tried this type of financial 
statement have noticed improved 
public relations as a result. 

“There being no further business, 
the meeting was adjourned.” 


How New Mortgages Are Secured 


In connection with the report of 
Mr. Black on mortgage loans, it was 
disclosed that a number of new 
mortgage loans was being secured 
by personal solicitation. 

This plan has been quite success- 
ful and is promoted by the bank’s 
advertising campaign. It has proved 
to be a source of new mortgage 
loans at a time when very few new 
mortgages are being made. 


Technique Of The Cash Account 


The customers’ cash account re- 
ported on by Mr. O’Connell is a 
feature which was started at the 
West Branch, which serves the 
faculty and students of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and many indi- 
viduals and business firms on Madi- 
son’s West Side. The students who 
feel] they cannot afford a checking 
account come to school each semes- 
ter with checks which they deposit 
in a cash account. They are allowed 
to withdraw cash in amounts of five 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Some misinformed people are saying discouraging things about banks. 
These rumors can be counteracted only with facts given promptly when 
any customer shows there is some doubt in his mind about the future. 


OW many banks will be left 

as going concerns after the 

war if the present limitations 
to their earning power continue for 
a few years longer?” 

Thus reads a portion of a letter 
received from a man who believed 
that he had some accurate informa- 
tien about banking. 

His letter continues: “You, no 
doubt, have noticed the number of 
small banks which are liquidating 


Citizens Bank, Vienna, Georgia; Population, 
2,063; deposits, $294,000; loans, $227,000. 


1. Our loans consist of all types 
that we consider sound, both city 
and farm realty, livestock, com- 
mercial, personal and monthly pay- 
ment loans on automobiles, and so 
on. According to our FDIC report 
as of June 30, on form 64, we clas- 
sified our loans as follows: 
Commercial and industrial loans....$ 24,772.82 
Agricultural and livestock loans......$114,639.38 
Farm land loans $ 13,220.26 
Improved city realty loans. $ 39,615.97 
Other real estate loans 990.88 
All other loans $ 48,223.39 


You will note from the above that 
the agricultural loans are the most 
prevalent type. 

2. We use no special method of 
soliciting loans, other than to let 
the public know that we are open 
at all times for any type of good 
loan. 

3. Our rate on all loans is 8% 
per annum, with the exception of 
installment or monthly payment 
loans, upon which we charge a flat 
rate of 6% on those that are paid 
out in twelve equal monthly in- 
stallments. When they run a longer 
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from week to week because of lack 
of earning power. 

“There is no lack of deposits, but 
a bank cannot make its expenses in 
any form of service charges. Loans 
are very hard to make, and the 
competition of Federally-sustained 
bureaus has steadily taken away 
the profitable business of many 
smaller banks.” 


Bankers Monthly reports, each 


month, the number of banks closed 
in the United States, and gives the 
total for the six months up-to- 
date. A new compilation is started 


-in each April and October issue. 


These figures supplement the Blue 
Book, The Rand M¢Nally Bankers 
Directory. 

Summarizing these figures for 
discontinued banks, for the past 
seven years, we learn that there 
were fewer banks closed in 1942 


Small Banks Make Good Profits 


Here are letters from small banks whose officers have been able to lend a high percentage of the bank’s assets. Note the interest rates on loans. 


period, interest is calculated ac- 
cordingly. 

4. We know of no particular 
circumstance here that does not 
prevail in any section of this part 
of the state. We attribute our ability 
to get loans to the fact that it is 
generally known throughout our 
banking territory that we will 
make any good loan applied for, 
and if it is not good, it is useless to 
apply.—W. G. Williamson, Cashier. 

—j— 

Citizens State Bank, Santa Paula, Calif.; 
Population, 8,986; deposits, $895,000; loans, 
$867,000. 

Our principal types of loans are: 
Real estate, citrus growers, live- 
stock, commercial and _ personal, 
and installment automobile loans. 
Citrus growers loans predominate. 

We are in the heart of the citrus 
industry in this valley and we have 
always had an outlet for our money. 
We ordinarily begin rediscounting 
in March of each year. 

Our minimum rate of interest is 
4144 per cent and the maximum is 
10 per cent. Our average is 6 per 
cent. 

We are fortunate in this valley to 


have a wide diversification of loans. 
—Fred H. Crone, Vice President. 
—O— 

Exchange Bank of Wrightsville, Georgia; 
Population, 1,760; deposits, $189,000; loans, 
$201,000. 

It happens that we have a num- 
ber of farmer customers whose 
main money crop is cotton and who 
might be called chronic cotton 
holders. This condition accounts for 
the fact that, at present, we have 
more loans than deposits and ap- 
proximately 70% of these loans are 
secured by bonded cotton ware- 
house receipts. The remaining por- 
tion of our loans consists of real 
estate, livestock, business and per- 
sonal loans. Our rates vary from 4 
per cent to 8 per cent, according to 
the class of security. 

The only drive we have made has 
been one to induce these holders 
of cotton to let us carry their cot- 
ton for them at 4 per cent instead 
of borrowing from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation—in which case 
we would get only 1% per cent. We 
have been very successul in getting 
our customers to do this.—E. E. 
Daley, Vice President and Cashier. 
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than in any one of the previous six 
years. There is distinctly no tend- 
ency toward a rapidly increased 
number of discontinued banks. 

The totals of banks discontinued 
through liquidation, absorption, 
consolidation, or merger for these 
seven years are as follows: 


1936 — 310 1940 — 197 
1937 — 361 1941 — 170 
1938 — 312 1942 — 159 
1939 — 230 


However, there are new banks 
organized and some that were 
closed are reopened, so the net loss 
is not as great as these figures 
would indicate. Note the following 
tabulation: 


Banks liquidated im 1942.00.00... 76 
New and reopened banks, 19472.................. 55 
Net loss in liquidated banks, 1942............ 21 
Brennen GIRO, WI vssccccesscccccnscccecscceccscascce 72 
New and reopened branches, 1942.............. 74 
Net gain in branches, 19472...................... 2 






a ree 51 
Mergers and consolidations, 1942. 
Net decrease in number of banks and 


branches (from all causes), 1942.............. 90 
Net decrease im 1947... ccccccceesceeseseeesee 103 
Net decrease im 1940.00.00... cccccccceeseeeseeeee 126 
TO CI Be Dian cssiscticcscsecassctciaiacseracs 148 
PE: CIID BI Dect diesceccetsisesctsiccanessinenss 33 
Det Geerenee bee IGG ........ccccccccsecccscescoscsccecsees 284 
DUD ND TD Wares ciicetaissceicisicttcirems 199 


There are always some banks 
discontinuing business for one rea- 
son or another. 

A study of the reasons given for 
closing these various banks does 
not substantiate the statement that 
many small banks are having more 
trouble to make profits than big 
ones. 

As a matter of fact, the study of 
the percentage of deposits invested 
in loans shows that small banks are, 
in general, much better off than the 
larger ones. 

Quite a large number of smaller 
banks have at least 50% of their 
deposits invested in loans. There is 
scarcely a large bank that has that 
good a record. There are some small 
banks which have over 70% in 
loans, and a few which have as 
high as 90% and more. 

Letters from officers of some of 
these banks are reproduced in a 
panel with this article. 

It is true that the income from 
bonds is very low at the present 
time, and that is why the percent- 
age of deposits invested in loans is 
a better criterion of the prospective 
earnings of the individual bank. 

While wages have been going up 
in industry, the wages in banks 
have not increased nearly so fast 
and many banks have been able to 
reduce the number of employees 
required through the introduction 
of improved equipment and meth- 
ods. 
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Sources Of Service Charge Income 


1. Minimum balance charge. 
2. Activity charge. 
3. Analysis charge. 


4. Special accounts (often 
charges are 10 cents per item). 


5. Collection charges. 
6. Float charge. 
7. N.S. F. charge. 


8. Commissions on securities 
handled. 


9. Commission on real estate 
loans 


10. Fees on FHA loans. 


1l. Personal loan investiga- 
tional fees. 


12. Travelers checks. 

13. Cashiers checks. 

14. Note maintenance fees. 
15. Night depository service. 
16. Protest fees. 

17. Exchange charges. 


18. Commissions on the sales 
of insurance. 


19. Bank building rentals. 
20. Trust department fees. 
21. Safekeeping fees. 


22. Overdraft charges. 
23. Vault rentals. 
24. Bank money orders. 


25. Check books sold to cus- 
tomers. 


26. Returned check charge. 


27. Fees for drawing up chat- 
tel mortgages, deeds, and bills 
of sale. 


28. Escrow fees. 
29. Chattel mortgage inspec- 


* tion fees. 


30. Fees for answering credit 
inquiries. 
31. Notary fees. 


32. Bond coupon 
fees. 


33. Commissions on sales of 
foreign exchange. 


34. Commissions on steamship 
tickets. 


35. Rental from 
owned. 


36. Property management fees. 
37. Fees on drafts. 


38. Fees for farm supervisory. 
service. 


collection 


real estate 











Bankers Monthly has always 
considered its mission to be the aid- 
ing of banks to increase income 
and reduce expenses and, as a re- 
sult, many articles have been pub- 
lished in these pages to give the 
experience of various bankers who 
have succeeded in one or both of 
these desirable accomplishments. 

For example, we recently pub- 
lished a list of 24 operations which 
have been eliminated from one 
bank or another. No bank had elim- 
inated all 24, some banks have 
eliminated two, some three. 

It is apparent, therefore, that 
bankers in general have been tak- 
ing advantage of various studies to 
reduce the cost of operation. At the 
same time, during the past few 
years, service charges have been in- 
stalled quite universally, and have 
been increasing in recent months. 

While it is undoubtedly true that 
not all banks make enough in serv- 
ice charges to pay their expenses, 
it is true that some have accom- 
plished that feat. 

While discussing charges with the 
president of a bank in Texas, the 
editor recently learned that the 
dividends of this bank are paid en- 
tirely from a certain type of service 








charge. This is the one known as 
exchange charge, and is collected 
not from the local community, but 
from those industries in distant 
cities who receive checks from local 
businessmen in this town. 

In a panel reproduced herewith 
are listed 38 types of service 
charges reported in a recent Bank- 
ers Monthly survey. Banks with 
under a million in deposits reported 
as high as 20% of earnings com- 
ing from charges. Banks with from 
one to two million collected from 
15% to 30% of earnings from serv- 
ice charges. Charges are a signifi- 
cant source of earnings and these do 
not show up in bank statements. 

Smaller banks always have a 
lower cost of operation per unit of 
items handled than have the larger 
banks, because the salaries are less. 
Other expenses are also less in the 
smaller places than in the larger 
cities. 

There seems to be considerable 
difference in the success of bank 
investments in loans in various 
states. Just as an example, the per- 
centage of loans to deposits was 
determined among the banks of 
certain states in the north, south, 


(Continued on page 76) 
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What Is Your Employability? 


— Another Test For Secretaries 


The test for secretaries published on page 442 of the October 1942 issue was so 
popular that the same author was asked to provide another test which is presented here. 


Editor's Note: The margins in this reproduced 
letter have been made much narrower than in the original, in order 
that the typing might be kept larger and therefore more legible. 
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By RUBYE LEE COCHRAN 


Instructor In Commerce, 
Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Kentucky 


SSUME that 
you are being 
considered to re- 
place a stenographer 
who has been re- 
leased because of her 
inability to produce 
mailable letters. Your 
prospective employer 
asks you to retype the 
following letter. Test 
your employability by 
correcting errors in 
spelling, word usage, 
punctuation, and _ type- 
writing form. Then turn 
to page 80 and check 
your copy. Rate yourself 
as follows: Three uncor- 
rected errors — excellent; 
six uncorrected errors— 
good; nine uncorrected er- 
rors— fair; 12 uncorrected 
errors—poor. 
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Directors’ Rooms Used For 





Community Meetings 


It would seem better to have some valuable good will from the use of 


bank architects to design beau- 

tiful and sometimes rather ex- 
pensive directors’ rooms. These are 
usually approved because the direc- 
tors find it an inspiration to meet 
and consider the bank’s activities in 
a pleasant place. 

However, directors do not use 
this room very often. Most of the 
time it stands idle. Usually it is 
large, well-lighted, and_ well- 
equipped, and there would seem to 
be no good reason why it should not 
be in more or less constant use. 

There are some banks today 
which have become so crowded be- 
cause of increased business that 
some Officers and employees make 
use of the directors’ room most of 
the day. And there are other banks 
which make a special effort to have 
community organizations hold their 
meetings in the directors’ room. 

In fact, some banks have gone so 
far as to call it a community room, 
the directors use of the room being 
more or less of a side issue rather 
than the main use. 

Very often officers and employees 
of the bank are prominent in local 
community organizations. It seems 
quite natural and logical, therefore, 
that these people should request the 
use of the directors’ room for the 
local organizations to which they 
belong. 

Use is made of this idea by the 
State National Bank of Denison, 
Texas. In a letter from J. A. Foster, 
cashier of the bank, he says: 

“We have, from time to time, of- 
fered the use of our directors’ room 
to various local organizations, prin- 
Cipally those organizations with 
which some member of our person- 
nel is connected. In other words, at 
times it is used by churches and 
luncheon clubs for some particular 
meeting in which a member of our 
bank is interested. 

“The room is also used quite 
often by the local board of school 
trustees. It has also been used by 
the Chamber of Commerce at times. 
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ri IS quite the common thing for 


the directors’ room rather than to have it remain idle most of the time. 


I don’t believe we have ever re- 
fused the use of it to any legiti- 
mate organization. We do not con- 
sider that there is any additional 
expense to the bank caused by 
these occasional meetings. 

“We are unable to appraise the 
value to the bank of these services 
in dollars. However, we do feel that 
it creates considerable good will 
and, undoubtedly, there is some re- 
turn in actual profit to the bank. 

“We, ourselves, use the room in 


_ —_ 
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many ways connected with the 
work of the bank; committee meet- 
ings, officers’ meetings, audits, and 
it is used by the bank examiner and 
his assistants.” 

Ray E. Griver, cashier of the 
Security Central Nationa! Bank of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, has found at 
least one commercial customer who 
can make use of the directors’ room. 
He explains the use of this room 
in a letter as follows: 


(Continued on page 70) 





Eleven Suggestions 
For Improving Operating Technique 


The author here lists several practical ideas that are of particular value now. 
None of them are difficult to install and each promises a saving in time and cost. 


|, Keep the work “stacked up” 
and waiting for the clerks. 


Don’t let the clerks wait for the 
work, 


EXAMPLES: 

1. Delayed posting. Except where 
go-back clearance hours make 
it impossible, the posting 
should be delayed so that the 
bookkeepers may pay all items 
in their ledgers at one time. It 
is still quite common to pay a 
ledger in two or four separate 
dribbles, wasting probably an 
hour daily of the bookkeeper’s 
time. 

. Reconsider the clearance and 
go-back schedules in your city 
and be sure that they are set 
at hours most convenient with 
work schedules that are con- 
sistent with good service to 
customers. 

. Prepare statements for deliv- 
ery on the second business day 
of each month. 

. Have employees come to work 
at an hour late enough to in- 
sure that they will have ample 
work ahead of them. 

These examples are not intended 


to be complete, but are illustrative 
of the principle. 


il. Do not handle items any 
more than is_ absolutely 


essential. 


EXAMPLES: 

1. Central Proof—a central proof 
plan is practicable in any bank 
handling 3,000 or more items 
daily and has several advan- 
tages. There are at least four 
different central proof systems, 
but all of them aim at keeping 
the items flowing steadily to 
the bookkeepers, the transit 
clerks, and the clearing house 
clerks, and at reducing the 
number of times that items are 
sorted and listed. The item 
count and float analysis is 
sometimes a by-product of the 
proof of the deposits. 


By E. F. LYLE 


Comptroller, City National Bank and Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri 


2. Sorting—we should have am- 
ple breakdown in our sorting 
racks to eliminate rehandling 
of items. I should say that the 
majority of banks are still us- 
ing inadequate sorting equip- 
ment for the best results, For 
best results, not more than 
four or five accounts should be 
sorted together—otherwise the 
second sort to exact alpha- 
betical sequence requires far 
too much unnecessary time. 





The Eleven Suggestions 


1. Keep the work “stacked 
up” and waiting for the clerks. 


2. Do not handle items any 
more than is absolutely essen- 
tial. 


3. Consolidate double opera- 
tions wherever possible. 


4. Make the staff mobile and 
flexible. 


5. Analyze the errors which 
occur in your bank. 


6. Bank clerks should be 
trained to mark up “bad items.” 


7. Don't rely too much on the 
experience of other persons. 


8. Eliminate all telegrams 
which a little study will show 
to be unnecessary. 


9. Read the bank magazines 
for ideas on economy. 


10. Eliminate expensive serv- 
ices. 


11. Make service charges ade- 
quate. 


Flat sorting on a table or 
pigeon hole sorting is probably 
fastest where there are not 
more than 250 accounts in- 
volved. If more than that num- 
ber is involved, one of the 
compact patented sorters will 
give much quicker results. 
There are several of these 
available: 
The Yawman and Erbe 
Remington Rand 
Sort-O-Graph 
Speed-O-Sort 
We have used three of the four 
brands, but all are good. 

. Many banks are reducing serv- 
ice charge analysis work by 
averaging the low and the high 
balance of the month on small- 
er accounts. 

. Some banks that use window 
posting machines in the sav- 
ings department have elimi- 
nated savings deposit tickets 
and withdrawal tickets. The 
customer signs the ledger sheet 
opposite each withdrawal en- 
try. 


il. Consolidate double opera- 

tions wherever possible. 

EXAMPLES: 

1. Float and item count are ob- 
tained as a by-product of the 
proof under some types of 
central proof. 

. In block runs where that sys- 
tem of proof is used, transit- 
items can be listed direct on a 
transit letter to eliminate a 
subsequent relisting. Large 
clearances can also be sorted 
and listed separate as a part 
of the first proof. 

- In many bookkeeping systems, 
the journal is a carbon copy 
of the ledger sheet. In the 
Trust Department, the stock 
register is a carbon copy of the 
ledger sheet. In the Discount 
Department, both the journal 
and the ledger are carbon 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Bank Personnel Work 


Under Wartime Conditions 


III. Personnel Policies 


a. How Employees Are Finally Selected 


b. Promotions 


c. Dismissals 


Not much is left to judgment, but there are some 
qualities which cannot be appraised by mechanical tests. 
Policies of promotion and dismissal are important. 
Those described here have been tested in actual use. 


By EDWARD N. HAY 


Personnel Officer, The Pennsylvania ‘Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


VERY man considers himself 
a good judge of character in 
others. You never saw a suc- 
cessful executive who did not think 
he was a good judge of men. Often 
enough he is, too. However, the im- 


Five Points In 
Selecting, Promoting, And 
Dismissing Employees 


1. Those who are to supervise 
other people should be those 
who like to deal with other 
people. 

2. Before a person selected 
by the Personnel Department is 
hired, he is interviewed by the 
head of the department in which 
he is to work. 

3. References are not depend- 
ed upon and are little used. 

4. The personnel records are 
referred to when a promotion is 
to be made, for the new position 
may require different abilities 
than those essential on the first 
job. 

5. A dismissed employee must 
go to the employment depart- 
ment for his last pay check and 
there he is given an interview 
designed to put him in a good 
frame of mind. 
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portant contribution of a personnel 
department is not in the selection 
of credit men of twenty years ex- 
perience, but rather in the picking 
of good clerical timber and promot- 
able people from among the boys 
and girls just fresh from high 
school. 

It makes a lot of difference 
whether your new girl is going to 
make a first-class bookkeeper or 
whether she ranks with the poorest, 
because the difference in production 
from high to low is normally two 
to one or thereabouts. In picking an 
experienced credit man, however, 
the important factor is whether he 
has really done credit work on a 
successful basis and this is some- 
thing that the credit department 
head can find out better than you 
can from the man’s former connec- 
tions. However, when he wants a 
promising young clerk who will 
learn fast and make a good credit 
man, you can probably pick him a 
better high school prospect than he 
can himself. 


Certain kinds of jobs require 
special abilities. We have mentioned 
the requirement for verbal and 
mathematical-reasoning ability in 
bank work. Stenographers and sec- 
retaries need the verbal ability and 
have little use for the mathematical 
reasoning. Therefore, a candidate 
for a stenographic job, to be suc- 
cessful, should not only have an 
intelligence test score above about 


Fired—and PLENTY mad about it! 
Some executive’s lack of under- 
standing, in discharging this girl, 
is going to result in a new and 
dangerous source of community ill- 
will toward his institution. No mat- 
ter how much they may deserve 
being fired, always try to do it con- 
structively and without rancor. 


27 on the Personnel and 40 on the 
Otis 20-Minute, but she should also 
have a good score on a vocabulary 
test. 

We use the O’Connor Vocabulary 
Test and we like to have stenog- 
raphers with vocabulary scores of 
120 or better. Secretaries ought to 
score 130 or better. The highest pos- 
sible score is 150 and only one ap- 
plicant has ever made such a score 
among the thousands we have 
tested. Clerks who make difficult 
settlements in figures need of course 
to have the figure aptitude shown 
by the Minnesota Clerical Test, but 
also, they should have a_ good 
mathematical reasoning ability. 

Another analysis of applicants 
that is difficult but which some 
companies (including the Pennsyl- 
vania Company) are trying to 
make, is an estimate of personality 
qualities. Psycho-personality tests 
are too complicated to deal with 
here and no inexperienced person 
should try to use a test of person- 
ality. Furthermore, they are some- 
what less reliable than any other 
kind of test and therefore have to 
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be used with greater caution. 

However, in a general way, we 
can say that bank clerks who are 
to supervise other people should be 
extroverts rather than introverts 
and this is also true of those who 
have a good deal of public contact. 
On the contrary, those who work 
on figures or other material] where 
they are working by themselves for 
the most part would be better clerks 
if they were introverts. The extro- 
vert, as you know, likes to deal 
with other people, whereas the in- 
trovert prefers to solve his prob- 
lems by himself and shies away 
from too many contacts with other 
people. 

The extremes of introversion and 
extroversion are not difficult to de- 
tect in the interview, but the milder 
tendencies which are important in 
a good many jobs are not so easy 
to tell and a good test is a help. 
Sometimes men are promoted from 
introvert jobs to extrovert jobs, 
which is an illustration of one dif- 
ficulty of depending too much on 
exactness in fitting the man to the 
job. 

Before the new person is hired, 
it is usually wise to let the depart- 
ment head where the new clerk is 
going to work have the privilege 
of an interview and the opportu- 
nity to say whether he will take the 
clerk or not. This is always done in 
the Pennsylvania Company, but we 
in the Personnel Department take 
pride in the fact that very seldom 
is a candidate rejected. 

I was surprised the other day to 
find in one bank no larger than ours 
that three persons were required 
to write and check references for 
new employees. We very seldom use 
references. In the case of experi- 
enced employees, we often tele- 
phone to one or more previous em- 
ployers, but even this is not always 
done. 

However, we use a credit agency 
to secure a report on the employee 
and they contact some of the per- 
sonal references and most of the 
business ones. This usually turns 
up anything seriously wrong, even 
though it is at best a sketchy kind 
of check, but, it is better than ref- 
erences because the average em- 
ployer or personal friend will not 
say anything derogatory in a letter 
of reference and it consumes a great 
amount of time to handle these let- 
ters. 


How Promotions Are Made 


In making promotions, it should 
be realized that different qualities 
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often are required than for the job 
from which the employee is being 
advanced. This is particularly true 
if the new job involves supervision 
of other people. This brings to the 
front problems of human relations 
and of planning and controlling the 
work of other people. It is easy 
enough to say that anyone can do 
this, but actually, the problems are 
different and it takes a little time 
to adjust to them. 


Particular care should be exer- 
cised in studying the personality 
qualities of anyone promoted to 
supervisory responsibilities. The 
over-aggressive fellow often makes 
a poor supervisor because he fre- 
quently does not like to give credit 
to subordinates who have won it. 
Attention has already been called 
to the fact that the shy person, 
sometimes known as an introvert, 
does not ordinarily make a good 
supervisor. This is particularly true 
if it involves supervising a great 
many people. Supervising of small 
groups where the work is pretty 
specialized and there is not much 
public contact does not require the 
degree of extroversion that other 
types of jobs do. Greater intelli- 
gence is required for a supervisory 
job, also, than for the work of any 
of the persons being supervised, 
and this, too, should not be over- 
looked. Of course, the job knowl- 
edge is necessary, but it is not any- 
thing we are likely to overlook as 
much as we are intelligence and 
suitable temperamental qualities. 

In terms of test scores, it is usual- 
ly desirable to have increasing 
scores for more and more respon- 
sible supervisory positions. Prob- 
ably no one should be appointed to 
an important supervisory job who 
scores less than 28 and 42 on the 
Personnel and Otis tests, respec- 
tively. 

In promotions, and also in trans- 
fers, the Personnel Department can 
render valuable service if they have 
test information on all or most em- 
ployees. Good scores on various 
tests often give a lead to employees 
who will do well upon promotion 
to a certain kind of work. 


The Pennsylvania Company is so 
large that a man in one department 
is often not well known in another 
and we find that the Personnel De- 
partment is able to render a useful 
service in pointing out employees 
who are worthy of consideration in 
departments where they are not 
known. Of course, this requires the 


co-operation of the heads of both 
departments, but this is usually not 
difficult to obtain. 


Dismissing An Employee 


Dismissing an employee is al- 
ways a difficult matter. In some 
banks, this is a thankless job which 
is gladly dumped on the Personnel 
Department. In the Pennsylvania 
Company, we like to see the super- 
visor of a department take the full- 
est responsibility for every phase of 
his work. Thus he is invited to make 
recommendations for salary _ in- 
creases, he is given the privilege of 
refusing to accept a new employee 
if doubtful of the latter’s suitability, 
and in many other ways his author- 
ity is strengthened. While we do not 
permit department heads to dismiss 
employees without higher approval, 
we do require them to give the dis- 
missal notice to the clerk and a 
statement of the reason. We then 
like to have the dismissed employee 
report to the Personnel Department 
for the so-called “exit interview.” 


This interview gives him a chance 
to get anything off his mind that is 
bothering him and it sometimes 
gives us information that can be 
used to advantage, regarding con- 
ditions in the department. Ordi- 
narily, it would not be easy to get 
the employees to come or to get 
the supervisors to send them, but 
since the Personnel Department 
controls the payroll, there is usually 
a last pay check which has to be 
delivered and we simply ask the 
supervisor to have the employee 
come for his check. This enables us 
to get the interview which we think 
necessary. 


The Pennsylvania Company has 
made liberal use of a plan of sepa- 
ration allowances for dismissed 
employees. An employee dismissed 
for other than serious cause is 
entitled to some consideration in 
adjusting himself to a new job. He, 
of course, does not get unemploy- 
ment compensation for several 
weeks and then only in a small 
amount. We have a schedule of half 
a month’s salary for each year of 
service as a maximum. We do not 
always award the maximum, but 
frequently do, and find it is a great 
builder of good will as well as a 
provision for the employee in the 
period while he gets a new job. 


Do you know, every time you 
grant a loan, exactly how the 
money will be raised to pay it? 
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Public Relations Ideas 


From Ohio Bankers’ Experiences 


The chairman of the Ohio Public Relations Committee 
explains the program of the past three years and shares 
the committee’s publications with Bankers Monthly readers. 


By DALE BROWN 


Ass't Vice President, The National City Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


MPLOYEES are the key to all 
sound public relations. 

This has been the underly- 
ing theme in the work of the 
Public Relations Committee of the 
Ohio Bankers Association for the 
last three years. The committee 
believes that unless a bank has 
sound employee ‘relations it need 
not waste very much time on a 
public relations program because 
it is mainly through the employees 
of a bank that the bank becomes 
known to the public of a commun- 
ity. An employee who believes in 
his bank, works hard for his bank, 
and thinks his bank, is a sound 
public relations emissary. 

Having this premise in mind, the 
1940 committee published a pam- 
phlet “Practical Suggestions for a 
Public Relations Program for Any 
Bank” which was sent out to the 
700 members of the Ohio Bankers 
Association. 


Recommendations — Suggestions 


Any Public Relations program must have 
the unqualified support of the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Bank. 

Every bank, no matter how small, should 

have one officer charged specifically with 

the duty of looking after Public Relations. 

Public Relations divide themselves logically 

into three parts: 

(a) Relation of the Bank with its em- 
ployees and officers. 

(b) Relations of the Bank with its cus- 
tomers. 

(c) Relations of the Bank with the gen- 
eral public. 

EMPLOYEE AND OFFICER RELATIONS. 
Adequate pay schedules are the 
bases for all Employee-Officer Rela- 
tions. 

Periodic, or at least occasional, con- 
ferences on common problems should 
be held including all or a selected 
part of the bank's staff. 

Encouragement should be given to 
officers and employees to take A.1.B. 
courses where available, to attend 
the Rutgers School of Banking when 
possible, and to undertake the study 
of outside educational courses rela- 
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tive to banking and economics. 
Occasional social gatherings should 
be encouraged and when there is a 
demand on the part of a group of 
employees for athletic teams these 
should be encouraged and financed, 
at least in part, by the banks. 
CUSTOMER RELATIONS. 
First contact with a new customer 
is vital. 
Frequent calls should be made on 
important customers at their places 
of business. 
Contact men should be specifically 
trained in courtesy, handling cus- 
tomers in the bank, and so on. 
Special attention should be given to 
bank customers by specially trained 
men, schooled in what services the 
Bank can offer. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
Bankers should be encouraged to 
make talks before groups when re- 
quested; to seek out such invitations 
in every proper manner; to organize 
and participate in forums on bank- 
ing subjects. 
The advertising program should be 
adequate and interesting—employing, 
where budgets and policies permit, 
the following: 
1. Newspapers 
2. Window and Lobby Displays 
Display space should be offered 
to customers of the Bank and 
for the promotion of civic 
events and to civic institutions 
such as: 
Public Library; Art Museum; 
Schools; Colleges; and Agricul- 
ture displays, etc. 
3. Direct Mail 
4. Radio 
5. Billboard and car card adver- 
tising 
6. Magazines and banking journals 
See that the local newspapers receive 
notice of all events affecting the 
bank and its family which have news 
value. 
Students and teachers in colleges, 
high schools and parochial schools 
should be encouraged to visit the 
bank to view bank operations. 
Encouragement of 4 H Clubs, Future 
Farmers of America, and other farm 
organizations has proven worth- 
while to many banks. All kinds of 
competitive agricultural contests can 
be sponsored with due care given to 
having non-bank judges in all cases. 
Officers and employees should be 


encouraged to take their reasonable 
share of responsibility in civic enter- 
prises. 


This gave considerable stimulus 
to the thinking of Ohio bankers in 
this important field. 

In 1941, a pamphlet entitled 
“Quiz Yourself about Your Man- 
ners” was compiled and sent out to 
the member banks in large enough 
quantities so that every one of the 
several thousand employees could 
be provided with a copy and could 
examine himself by asking the fol- 
lowing questions: 


Speaking 


Do you talk too much? 

Are you always inclined to hold your 
opinion to be correct? 

Do you nervously interrupt others while 
they are talking? 

Do you speak distinctly? 

Are you able to call your customers by 
name? 


On The Phone 


Do you give your name when answering 
the telephone? 

Is your voice friendly and pleasant on the 
telephone? 


Working 


Are you inclined to be impatient with cus- 
tomers? 

Are you prompt, friendly and obliging with 
everyone, regardless of station? 

Are you patient and considerate with those 
unfamiliar with banking? 

Are you careful to explain kindly when you 
cannot fulfill any request? 

Do you study the characteristics of your 
customers? 

Do you sympathize with customers in their 
personal misfortunes? 

Do you compliment customers when occa- 
sion permits? 

Do you show a sincere interest in the 
problems of your customers? 


Personal 


Are you neat and careful in your personal 
appearance? 

Do you pay your personal bills promptly 
and live within your income? 

Are you watchful of your health? 

Do you take an active part in any local 
organizations? 

Do you co-operate with your fellow- 
workers? 

Do you always bear in mind the fact that 
to the public you are the bank? 

Do you always remember that banking 
relations are confidential? 

Do you read or study subjects helpful to 
you in your work? 

Do you boost your bank and your job? 


The result of this effort was very 
pronounced. The management of 
many banks indicated a renewed 
interest on the part of their em- 
ployees in their daily contacts with 
the public. 

Early in 1942 the committee sent 
out to all banks (in sufficient 
quantity to provide one for each 
employee) a questionnaire entitled 
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Historical Banking Oddities 


O HIGH WERE POSTAGE RATES 


XXXVI. 


IN ENGLAND PRIOR TO THE 


1840's THAT A BANK IN MANCHESTER FOUND IT PROFITABLE TO 
HIRE AN “OUTSIDE” CLERK WHOSE CHIEF DUTY WAS TO INDUCE 
PROSPECTIVE LONDON TRAVELERS TO PERSONALLY DELIVER MAIL TO 
LONDON BANKS! THESE CLERKS HAUNTED STAGE COACH OFFICES 
DAILY TO FIND OUT WHO WAS BOOKED TO MAKE THE TRIP. 


“Twenty Timely Questions a Bank 
Employee Should be Able to An- 
swer.” The questions were: 


1. Do banks receive any commission or 
compensation for selling U. S. Defense 
Bonds and Stamps? 

. Does the Government wish Defense 
Bonds to be purchased from current 
earnings? 

. May banks require notice for the with- 
drawal of savings deposits? 

. Do banks generally require such 
notice? 

. Can any demand depositor withdraw 
any amount at any time? 

. May a bank pay interest on demand 
deposits? 

. Does a bank have access to the con- 
tents of safe deposit boxes? 

. Is there a limit on the amount a bank 
may lend to any one person or firm? 

. Is the amount a bank may lend on a 
piece of improved real estate limited 
by law to a certain percentage of its 
value? 

. Are banks required to buy U. S. Gov- 
ernment Bonds? 


. Are banks taxed 2 mills on bank de- 


posits by Ohio law? 


. Is a teller permitted to return counter- 


feit money to the person who offers it? 


. Does the Government pay the premium 


on insured bank deposits? 


. Are all banks required to be members 


of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration? 


. If a bank, insured by the Federal De- 


posit Insurance Corporation, should 
close, would each insured deposit up 
to $5000 be paid promptly? 


. If a savings and loan association, in- 


sured by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation should be de- 
clared to be insolvent, would each 
account up to $5000 be paid in the 
same manner as in the case of an 
insured bank? 


. Must a bank, by law, set aside a part 


of its net earnings to add to surplus? 


. Does the policy of this bank permit it 


to lend on real estate outside the 
county? 


. What is the capital of this bank? 
. What is the approximate surplus of 


this bank? 


This met with remarkable re- 
sponse. Several thousand bank em- 
ployees throughout the state were 
given this quiz. The results were 
what had been expected, to wit: 
it was learned that bank employees 
were not nearly as well informed 
on simple banking subjects as their 
superiors had thought. This ques- 
tionnaire was so well received that 
another series of questions is in 
process of preparation which will 
be sent out this fall, having in 
mind the same purpose. 


In addition to the above, it was 
thought that, inasmuch as many 
thousands of contacts are made on 
the telephone, attention should be 
given to how bank employees do 
their telephoning. The Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company arranged for a 
demonstration before the commit- 
tee at Columbus, which included a 
film on the right and wrong way to 
answer the telephone and to carry 
on a conversatoin. The members 
of the committee, in subsequent 
speeches throughout the state em- 
phasized this point, and in addi- 
tion, stimulated the use by bankers 
of a pamphlet published without 
charge by the telephone company 
entitled “Is Yours the Voice with a 
Smile?” Several thousand of these 
were distributed. 


Bankers are much too bashful 
about going on the public platform. 
The committee is continually doing 
everything it can to stimulate this 
activity. The committee, therefore, 
authorized its chairman to write a 
personal letter to every banker in 
Ohio who accepted an engagement 
to appear in public or did any other 
single thing in the field of public 
relations. Hundreds of these letters 
have been written during the last 
three years and they have unques- 
tionably had good results. 

An experiment was tried in 1940 
and 1941. All of the advertising 
and public relations men in banks 
throughout the state were invited 
to attend the state convention in 
those years one day early in order 
to discuss employee relations, pub- 
lic relations, and advertising. This 
was found very helpful for ex- 
changing ideas. 

Committee members have made 
many speeches throughout the 
state during this period on the sub- 
ject of public relations. The chair- 
man alone made 88 speeches to 
32,000 people, many of these under 
the direct auspices of the commit- 
tee. Most of these were to bankers’ 
groups. The result of this method 
of carrying the “gospel” has been 
apparent. 
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One of a series on 


OU know, of course, that your Recordak 
protects your bank against fraud... that 
its records are photographically accurate . . 
that its “files on film’ cannot be tampered with 
or altered without detection. 

But today Recordak is performing another 
vitally important protective service—safe- 
guarding irreplaceable financial records 
of banks and depositors against the wartime 
dangers of bombing and fire. 

Valuable records, filed on Recordak Film, 
“shrink” to a mere 2% of their normal size... 
may easily be stored in the bomb- and fireproof 
security of your bank’s vault. Or a duplicate of 
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the “film file” may be sent away for safekeep- 
ing. Then, should the original documents be 
destroyed, exact facsimiles can be reproduced 
from the unharmed photographic records. 

Protection, however, is only one of your 
Recordak’s invaluable services. Equally note- 
worthy is Recordak Speed (copying 100 checks 
per minute is routine for Recordak) .. . Recor- 
dak Accuracy (the camera can’t make mistakes) 
... Recordak Savings (up to 33%% in labor 
...- 40% in machines... plus a full 50% in 
stationery expenses). Recordak Corporation, 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





wartime safety contributions 


Six Ways To Protect Customers’ Valuables 


The possibility of bombing raids has made many people wish to 
protect valuables in some adequate way. The question is here 
raised as to what to do when safe deposit boxes are all rented. 


LETTER to the editor, from 

Mr. G. M. Underhill, asst. 

vice president, of the Morris 

Plan Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 

raises a question which is probably 

becoming a problem in all banks, 

perhaps a more acute problem in 

coast areas. Mr. Underhill’s letter 
is as follows: 

“T suppose that we have the same 
problem that a number of other 
banks are having as a result of the 
war: We are rapidly running out 
of safe deposit boxes to rent. 

“Do you know of any way in 
which banks have protected im- 
portant papers and other valuables 
for their customers . . . other than 
by the usual safe deposit box 
service or the safe-keeping service 
with individual receipts for each 
document? 

“T understand that some bank, 
somewhere, has installed a sealed 
envelope deposit service. Someone 
else has suggested a similar plan 
which would employ locked bags 


dl 


This special envelope 
and the accompanying 
receipt facilitates this 
protective service. 





of a very strong construction, simi- 
lar to those used by bank mes- 
sengers for valuables. 


“Inasmuch as the risk of bomb- 
ing is not too far-fetched, and as 
more and more customers are going 
to want some kind of safe deposit 
service . .. and it is, of course, 
impossible to get new safe deposit 
boxes .. . this should be a problem 
worthy of serious consideration; 
and any help or suggestions that 
you can give us would certainly be 
much appreciated.” 


* & 


As the first step, of course, it 
would appear that any bank with 
any empty safe deposit boxes 
should advertise them now, for 
surely this is an ideal time to bring 
about 100% rental. 


The safe-keeping service may 
also well be advertised and pro- 
moted. This is a common service in 
the larger banks; smaller banks 
might adopt it by offer- 
ing to store securities 
and other valuables in 
the bank’s own vaults. 
A receipt is issued to 
the customer for the val- 
uables, stating clearly 
what they are, so that 
they may be readily 
identified later on. 

These valuables usu- 
ally are placed in the 
custody of two people, 
for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the bank against 
loss, 

As Mr. Underhill sug- 
gests, some banks have 
offered to store valu- 
ables by supplying 
sealed envelopes, the 
contents of which the 
bank has no knowledge, 
but which are stored for 
a fee in the bank’s 
vaults. The bank guar- 
antees only to return the 
envelope with the seal 
unbroken. 

The plan of supplying 
locked bags is a some- 


what similar procedure, the lock 
on the bag being protected by both 
keys being issued to the renter. The 
customer is then assured that his 
valuables have not been tampered 
with if the lock is unbroken when 
the bag is returned to him. These 
bags are stored in the bank’s own 
vaults. 

A method of protecting cus- 
tomers’ valuable papers in much 
less space than is required in a safe 
deposit box, has recently come into 
use in those banks having photo- 
graphic equipment. The insurance 
policies, bonds, and other papers 
are photographed on the small 
film, and fhe film is then stored in 
a safe deposit box or in the bank’s 
own vault. 

If the customer loses one or more 
of his valuable papers, he can then 
get a photostatic copy from the 
film, and in that way establish his 
ownership. 

It is, of course, wise to photo- 
graph the entire document. This 
might require more than one ex- 
posure. The bank’s fee for this can 
be quite small, and still the protec- 
tion can be adequate. Certainly the 
customer will not need to be 
charged more for this type of pro- 
tection than he would be charged 
for a safe deposit box, having space 
enough to store the document pho- 
tographed. 

Incidentally, many banks are 
using this same method to protect 
their own records. Photographs are 
made of the records daily, in some 
cases two or more films are made 
of the same record and each film 
is then stored in a different place. 
Coast banks are sending one or two 
films to inland banks where they 
are stored, in addition to keeping 
one in their own vault. This is an 
inexpensive and adequate method 
of protection against all hazards, 
including bombing. 

When the valuables the customer 
wishes to protect are bulky, the safe 
deposit vault and the bank’s own 
vaults are inadequate in size. For 
example, there have been some cus- 
tomers who wish to protect their 
automobile tires. The First National 
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Bank of Palm Beach, Florida, has 
quite a number of tires in storage 
for its customers. It also has many 
other types of merchandise, each of 
which has considerable value, and 
all of this protection is brought 
about by the bank setting up a 
separate warehouse company and 
using a part of this building as a 
public warehouse. 

In this way, the bank accepts the 
goods for storage, receives an ade- 





quate fee, the customers’ goods are | 
protected and returned at his direc- | 


tion. 

The customers find this service 
more satisfactory than the use of a 
public warehouse for certain valu- 
able articles. The bank, in turn, 


finds it profitable, and in addition, | 


pleases its customers by rendering 
a needed service. 

The Empire Trust Company of 
New York City has offered a ser- 
vice to its customers and friends 
by which bonds and other valu- 
able papers are accepted for safe 
keeping. 

An envelope large enough to 


hold eight or ten bonds, and two or 
three life insurance policies is sup- 


plied, and charged for at 25 cents 


a month, or $2.50 a year. 
The envelope has a lock on it 


which makes it possible to deter- | 


mine whether it has been broken 
or not. The lock is then sealed with 
a label, on which the customer 
writes his name. 


The price charged allows for the | 
opening of the envelope, and the | 
furnishing of new envelopes as | 
often as the customer desires. A | 


new envelope must be supplied 
each time because the lock has to 
be broken when the envelope is 
opened. 


A non-negotiable receipt num- | 
bered the same as the envelope is | 


issued, and on it is printed this 
statement, “Not transferable. Re- 
ceived one sealed envelope, con- 
tents unknown, for safekeeping in 
accordance with agreement. Dated 
Liability limited to $100.” 

The teller receiving the envelope 
signs the receipt. 

The bank has advertised this ser- 
vice through a pamphlet. Paul H. 
Hudson, vice president, states that 


those who use it find it worth the | 


small cost, but the demand for a 


service of this type has not equalled | 


expectations. 
If some of our readers have addi- 


tional experiences along this line, | 
we shall be glad to receive an ac- | 


count of them for publication in a 
coming issue. 
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California Bank 
Do alghs 


We invite accounts from banks, corporations and 
individuals. Send us your Pacific Coast business 





CONDENSED STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1942 


) 
f. NX cS0UTCES 

Cash: On hand and in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . $ 34,718,214.63 

CE NR iene disiansa necedaoss 31,042,654.78 $ 65,760,869.41 
U.S.Gov't Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed) ..........4.- 81,475,667.62* 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies ........ 1,716,299.17 
State,County and Municipal Bonds........... 5,439,411.51 
Other Bonds and Securities ..............4- 2,940,091.77 10,095,802.45* 
Soncis im Fomeend Mascswe Bh... 65 6 ccc cc ccctccccsccces 255,000.00 
Ownership of California Trust Company...........--+++05- 1,476,201.12 
Loans, Discounts,and Bankers’ Acceptances. ..........050000: 55,656,976.19 
Contracts Representing Sales of Real Estate...........-0000: 281,783.58 

(Total Sales Prices over $800,000.00) 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures,and Equipment ............ 1,203,733.76 

(Including Branches) 
| EAE CORE TURRET CECT ere 1,555,656.43 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances ..... 394,889.33 
GE I 6 oo ck soi aeBedwali Visca segsaeo anne 153,385.65 


$218,309,965.54 
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Coeds TRABIOD ono 8 ive wes cwwsia's $ 800,000.00 
Se Pare on eee 5,000,000.00 
I ee eee ee ee 2,700,000.00 
INA 95 eke dt die he's is ade Se casas 2,164,060.45 $ 10,664,060.45 
Tienes Gir Saeeeet TAOR EG. 5 5 5 od icc cs ccs wencwace 302,041.76 
Usd tenes Colaceed «go. 55 ok cc cbs ct iccccccens 439,246.67 
ERE CHANSON ACCTINMONS 5 5 ois sc sce eases wes 547,713.33 
CI air one oa he Oak 6d Wadhegan ce aewe eee 134,820.79 
po er ee er rire 138,626,763.99 
PE ald 6 4 dard. 4-0 Woe eccize ane Sen 65,665,692.63 
PE oa «Gas Wee s ac8 ore 1,929,625.92 206,222,082.54 


a III 6 oid. eo dlak oS és iiss 0 Geran edataew omens 


218,309,965.5 
*$5,083,179.30 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits 
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Articles For Your Newspaper 


Here are four more stories showing how the local bank can get 
needed business services for its customers through city correspondents. 


F YOU have made use of the 
articles promoting the corre- 
spondent banking services which 

have been published in previous 
issues of Bankers Monthly, you may 
want to use the four stories which 
are presented here. These may be 
handed to your local newspaper 
editor who will be glad to use them. 





A Bank Helped Get A 
War Contract 


“I don’t know what to do,” said 
a local manufacturer to the cashier 
of his bank recently. “I am all ready 
to start on a war contract but I 
haven’t been able to get the con- 
tract settled. I talked with one of 
the Government men and he gave 
me the assurance that I would get 
the work, but so far I have not 
been able to get the contract.” 

“Would you like to have me help 
you?” asked the cashier. 

“Yes, I surely would, but I don’t 
know what you can do.” 

The cashier asked for certain de- 
tails regarding the work that was 
to be done, dictated a letter to an 
officer in the city bank not far 
away, and in a few days the manu- 
facturer received his contract. 

When he opened the envelope at 
the post office he was astonished. 
He immediately went to the bank 
and showed the cashier what he 
had. 

“T don’t know what you did,” said 
the manufacturer, “but you cer- 
tainly got action and I appreciate 
it. Now, I can really go to work.” 

“All I did,” said the cashier, “was 
to write a letter.” 

“But how did you know to whom 
a letter should be written when 
there is such a maze of government 
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officials and so many different de- 
partments?” 

“I didn’t know,” explained the 
cashier, “All I did was to write a 
letter to one of the officers in the 
city bank where our bank has an 
account. We call it our correspond- 
ent bank. I gave him your name, 
the type of work you wanted, and 
he knew what Government official 
to see in order to hurry up the mail- 
ing of your authorization to proceed 
with the work. 

“This is a service which we are 
glad to perform for any of our cus- 
tomers. The point is, the officers of 
city banks are in closer touch with 
some of these situations than we 
are here. There is scarcely a busi- 
ness or Governmental situation 
which they cannot handle quickly 
and easily.” 

“How much do I owe you for this 
service?” asked the manufacturer. 





Four Types Of 
Help Provided By City 
Correspondents 


1. The vice president of a city 
bank helped a country corre- 
spondent get a war contract for 
a local manufacturer. 

2. A highly specialized techni- 
cian was secured by the officer 
of a city bank for a chemical 
laboratory which was a cus- 
tomer of one of its correspond- 
ents. 

3. The merchants of a city of 
15,000 wanted a speaker on price 
control for a special meeting. 
The local bank was able to 
secure such a speaker by corre- 
sponding with its city corre- 
ent. 

4. A professor in a local col- 
lege needed certain statistics to 
complete a compilation he was 
making. The local banker helped 
him to get information through 
his city correspondent. 


“Not a cent,” said the cashier. “It 
didn’t cost me anything and it 
won’t cost you anything. The city 
bank was glad to do this for a cus- 
tomer of ours and we are glad to 
do the part that we had to do for 





A Bank As An Employment 
Agency 


“I didn’t know that your bank 
serves as an employment agency,” 
said a local chemical manufacturer, 
to the vice president of his bank 
one day. 

“The bank is not an employment 
agency,” explained the vice presi- 
dent, “but when I learned that you 
needed a highly specialized chem- 
ist I was sure that I could help you 
find one.” 

“Well, you certainly did help us 
find one,” said the chemist, “and he 
is a good man. I don’t know how we 
would have filled this position 
without your help. Tell me how you 
did it?” 

“Well,” explained the banker, 
“you made the remark one day that 
you were in great need of a techni- 
cian who was a specialist in col- 
loidal dispersions. To tell you the 
truth, I didn’t know what a colloidal 
dispersion is, but I wrote to one of 
the officers in our city correspond- 
ent bank and told him what you 
needed. 

“Another officer in that bank has 
many contacts with the chemical 
industry. He knew where such a 
technician could be obtained and 
arranged for you to hire the man 
you have.” 

“Well,” said the chemist, “that 
certainly is a service which I did 
not know banks could perform, but 
you may be sure that I shall come 
to you every time in the future 
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when I have any need that I do not 
know how to meet.” 

“You'll be welcome,” said the 
banker. “We’re glad to help our 
customers in every way that we 
can, and when we cannot give the 
help ourselves we can almost al- 
ways get it for you from our city 
correspondent bank.” 


Price Control Simplified For 
Local Businessmen 


Before the chairman introduced 
a speaker on the subject of price 
control to a meeting of the local 
chamber of commerce, he said to 
the audience: “We are indebted for 
the speaker we have today to the 
First National Bank. All of us here 
in our town were confused with 
the many regulations recently is- 
sued by the Government, and we 
felt that we needed someone to 
make the matter clear to us. 

“T mentioned our situation casual- 
ly to the cashier of our bank re- 
cently and he offered to help us 
find the speaker we needed. 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t 
know how he did it, but he was 
able to persuade an authority to 
come here from our neighboring 
city and I am going to ask the 
cashier to explain just how this 
arrangement was made.” 

When the cashier arose, he ex- 
plained the matter in this way: 
“Our American banking system is 
made up of some 15,000 individual 
banking offices. Each bank, how- 
ever, has a deposit in one or more 
other banks, usually in a larger 
city, in order to facilitate the 
prompt handling of business for 
local businessmen with city institu- 
tions. 

“These city correspondents, how- 
ever, will help our customers 
through our bank in endless ways. 
When your chairman told me that 
you needed a speaker on the sub- 
ject of price control, I immediately 
thought of the many specialists in 
the city and wrote to our city cor- 
respondent. 

“T got a prompt reply that the 
man who is here to speak to you 
today has not only specialized on 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1942 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . 


-$ 422,762,176.80 


United States Obligations— Direct and fully Guaranteed, 


Unpledged, . a a, 


Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 


$585,150,826.89 


Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 317,489,806.94 


To Secure Trust Deposits, . ° 
Under Trust Act of Illinois, . 
Other Bonds and Securities, 
Loans and Discounts, . 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, ‘ : F 


27,720,150.17 
517,746.34 930,878,530.34 
73,299,591.61 
328,477,482.91 
4,553,622.58 
2,400,000.00 

735,296.40 
3,754,706.88 

221,442.53 
$1,767,082,850.05 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, 
Surplus, , Z . 
Other Undivided Profits, . 


Discount Collected, but not Earned, 


Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., 


Liability Account of Acceptances, ; 
- $ 174,386,483.42 
1,163,834,373.99 
338,553,159.45 1,676,774,016.86 
11,406.74 
$1,767,082,850.05 


Time Deposits, . 
Demand Deposits, 
Deposits of Public Funds, . ‘ 


Liabilities other than those above stated, 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


-$ 30,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
3,156,772.93 
577,265.26 
750,000.00 
4,932,246.70 
881,141.56 
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the subject of price control, but 
carefully analyzes every regulation 
that is issued, and makes frequent 
addresses to groups of businessmen. 

“We are glad that our bank was 
able to provide you with this 
speaker, and if I may say so, I 
should like to suggest that when 
any of you have any need which 
you do not know how to fill we 
shall be glad to have you come to 
us. If we do not know how to help 
you meet the need we shall be glad 
to correspond with our city corres- 
pondent bank. We feel quite sure 








that we can always get the neces- 
sary service for you in that way.” 

Banks throughout the country 
are rendering similar services to 
their local businessmen, and these 
services include almost everything 
from the purchase of goods to the 
selling of a year’s output of a local 
factory. 


Statistical Help Through The 
Local Bank 


Not long ago a professor of eco- 
nomics in a local college reached 
the point in some work he was do- 
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ing which seemed to make it neces- 
sary for him to travel some dis- 
tance to a nearby city. He was doing 
some statistical work and the in- 
formation available to him was not 
complete. He thought that a certain 
institution in the city might have 
the missing facts. 

It was in the middle of a school 
term and he had several classes. It 
was almost impossible for him to 
go to the city. 

He mentioned his problem cas- 
ually to the local bank cashier. 

“Why don’t you let me help you 
get what you need,” suggested the 
cashier. 

“How can you do that?” asked 
the professor. 

“Give me a complete statement 
as to just what you want,” sug- 
gested the cashier, “and let me 
try.” 

The next day the professor 
brought a typewritten explanation 
as to just what he needed. In a few 
days the cashier called the pro- 
fessor on the phone and said, “I 
have your missing figures.” 

“You astonish me,” said the pro- 
fessor, “I don’t see how you could 
get them so quickly.” 

“Can you drop into the bank this 
noon,” asked the cashier, “and see 
whether I have exactly what you 
want?” 

When the professor looked over 
the figures he agreed that they 
were exactly what he needed. 

“Tell me how you got them,” he 
urged. 

“We have a correspondent bank 
in the city to which you thought 
you had to go,” said the cashier. “I 
sent your explanation of what you 
needed to one of the officers of this 
bank and told him that we would 
appreciate it if he could arrange to 
get the facts for you. 

“He knew the head of the depart- 
ment in a local business there who 
kept such facts perpetually com- 
piled, and as a result of this friend- 
ship he was able to get the figures 
for you quickly and easily.” 

“There must be some cost,” said 
the professor, “certainly someone 
charged for doing this work.” 

“No,” said the cashier, “It cost 
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our bank only three cents for a 
postage stamp. It cost the city bank 
nothing, and the man who provided 
the figures was willing to do it be- 
cause of his friendship for the of- 
ficer of the city bank. The figures 
are yours without cost. 

“This is only one type of service 
which our bank or any local bank 
can render to local people,” con- 
tinued the cashier. “I shall be glad 
to have you let it be known among 
your friends that through our city 
correspondents in all of the larger 
cities we can get information on 
any type of business activity for 
our local customers. 

“This correspondent banking sys- 
tem is typical of America. It is one 
of the things which makes Ameri- 
can banking more useful, less ex- 
pensive, and more complete than 
any other banking system in the 
world.” 


Directors’ Room Used 
For Community 
Meetings 


(Continued from page 59) 

“Our directors’ room is used by 
the Scioto Growers Market Com- 
pany, the commissioners of the 
sinking fund of the local board of 
education, the victory fund commit- 
tee, for our own directors’ meetings, 
for executive committee meetings 
of the bank and also for confer- 
ences and meetings of our em- 
ployees.” 

There are two local farmers in- 
surance companies in Grand Island, 
Nebraska, and the First National 
Bank of Grand Island having the 
accounts of these companies has 
invited them to hold their meetings 
in the directors’ room. The use of 
the room in this bank is explained 
by F. J. Cleary, vice president, as 
follows: 

“We have for several years of- 
fered our directors’ room to various 
local organizations. There have 
been no organizations that have 
had regular meetings (as we re- 
quire that advance notice be given 
in order to reserve the room) al- 
though several different organiza- 
tions have made it a custom to 
meet there, such as: two local 
farmers insurance companies, 
American Legion committees, and 
other organizations that do not 
have regular meeting nights. 

“This room was built to serve as 
a community room when our bank 
building was built about seventeen 
years ago, and in addition, we use 





Organizations 
Reported As Using Bank 
Directors’ Rooms 

1. The Scioto Growers Mar- 
ket Company. 


2. Commissioners of the Sink- 
ing Fund of the local board of 
education. 


3. Victory Fund committees. 


4. Executive committee of the 
bank. 


5. Employees’ meetings. 


6. Local board of school 
trustees. 

7. The Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


9. Bank officers’ meetings. 


10. The clearing house associ- 
ation. 


11. Red Cross committee. 


12. Community Chest commit- 
tee. 


13. Two local farmers’ insur- 
ance companies. 


14. American Legion commit- 
tee. 


15. Church committees. 
16. Luncheon club committees. 





it as a utility room of our own. We 
find that it is a good will builder 
and that it is used considerably. 
“In addition to this, this room 
provides office space for officers of 
the bank in various capacities; and 
you might say it is an overflow 
room for various other purposes, 
such as the bank examiners and 
special meetings for employees.” 


A directors’ room is quite a logical 
place for the meeting of a clearing 
house association, and the directors’ 
room at the First National Bank of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, is used for 
that purpose. Carter McGregor, vice 
president, explains its use as fol- 
lows: 

“The directors’ room of this insti- 
tution has always been open for 
meetings of various local civic or- 
ganizations. 

“We have had the Wichita Falls 
Clearing House Association, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Red Cross and 
Community Chest organizations 
meet in our room a number of 
times.” 
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Eleven Suggestions 
For Improving 
Operating Technique 
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(Continued from page 60) 


copies of the tickler; and in 
the exchange cage the check 
register is a carbon copy of 
the draft or cashier’s check. 


IV. Make the staff mobile and 


flexible. 


Shift people around for peak 


loads. Each department should 
be staffed for a normal or 
average load, and utility clerks 
moved in for peak loads. Dur- 
ing the lighter days of the 
month, the utility staff can be 
profitably used for auditing, 
reconcilements, checking for 
differences, and special jobs in 
the Trust Department or else- 
where in the bank. 


Vv. Analyze the errors which 


occur in your bank. 


Any mistake can occur once or 


twice, but repetitive errors of 
the same type indicate a faulty 
system or poorly trained per- 
sonnel. Don’t forget that addi- 
tional safeguards and precau- 
tions should become a part of 
your bank’s systems until we 
again enjoy a normal turnover 
of employees. Wherever repet- 


-- -LHE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


December 31, 1942 
RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities . 


$213,194,414.93 
375,279,847.52 


State, County and Municipal Securities 19,593,994.24 
Other Securities . TT 

Loans and Discounts . . 
Bank Buildings ‘ 
Accrued Interest eenleatite: 


38,429,702.99 
81,461,520.95 
2,600,000.00 
1,837,303.70 


Customers Liability Account of Acceptances 772,021.77 


$7 33,168,806.10 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock P 
Surplus and Net Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes 


Dividend (Payable January 2, 1943) 








$ 14,000,000.00 
33,869,233.85 
3,048,171.53 
1,776,315.07 





Ss. itive errors occur, it is an in- SPS MOORS 
dication that additional safe- Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest 164,909.57 
—_ guards are necessary. Acceptances 1,007,744.95 
pen , Deposits . 678,427,431.13 
Bank clerks sho e traine ee 
es Vi. to mark up “bad items.” $733,168,806.10 
I refer, of course, to checks which 
are difficult to read. A check EVAN RANDOLPH, President 
age may be handled by a dozen 
he: persons before it is finally MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
paid. If the first person in that - . 
low chain would always mark the Philadelphia, Pa. 
— amount with a pencil a con- 
- d siderable amount of _ time 
‘ would be saved for those who 
ical follow. 
‘ing 
'— Vij, Don’t rely - —_ on the haba ‘ 
we experience of other persons. neighbors when you reduce ing it through one or sometimes 
for Get all the ideas you can from all both of them to cold facts such more intermediate endorsers. 
ace pene ote but make a careful as those. This would save wire costs for 
fol- tee am of Pg wigs tra Elimi , customers, save time for all 
sti weinunis the p ven - ton ee ee ere — -= a By 
for bought, designed, or installed. L. W. Bishop, vice president and pnd ay wong oake ete hs 
or- Get enough production figures cashier of the State Planters be adopted on a national scale 
to make a rough comparison Bank and Trust Company, but it would appear to be 
‘alls between the efficiency of your Richmond, Virginia, wrote a worth agitating 
am- shop with other banks. How short article in Bankers Month- J 
and many checks are handled per ly, suggesting that telegrams IX, Read the bank magazines. 
ions day per clerk? How much concerning non-payment of 
- of overtime is incurred? You own items be sent direct to the first Rand M®Nally Bankers Monthly, 
system may be as good as your -bank endorser instead of relay- the Auditgram published by 
4LY February, 1943 71 





the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comp- 
troller, the A.B.A. magazine 
Banking, the Burroughs Clear- 
ing House and the A.I.B. Bul- 
letin have useful ideas. Most 
of the ideas presented here 
plus many more appear in 
those magazines and they are 
well worth the time you can 
spend in reading them. 


X, Eliminate expensive services. 


Banks arte, in a sense, a pub- 
lic utility and have an obli- 


gation to furnish essential 
services to the public. How- 
ever, we have continued many 
expensive practices that are 
not necessary, principally be- 
cause we dislike to disturb 
established customer practices. 
This ig an excellent time to 
alter or discontinue some of 
these practices and if the 
necessity for the change is 
adequately explained, we need 
not lose good will. These ex- 
pensive services would vary in 
different banks, but among 
them, for example, are: 





























NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1942 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other 


United States Government Obligations, 
direct or fully guaranteed . . . 

Other Securities . . . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . 


Loans: 
Loans and Discounts . 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Overdrafts 


Branch Buildings and Leasehold Im- 
provements... 

Accrued Income Receivable— Net 

Prepaid Expense 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
TOTAL RESOURCES 


Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings . 
U. S. Government 
Treasurer, State of Michigan . 
Other Public Deposits 


Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Common Stock 
Dividend No. 17 payable 
February 1,1943 .. .. 

Reserves 
Our Liability Account of Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit . _ 


TOTAL LIABILITIES... . 





United States Government Securities carried at $167,827,002.69 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


+ 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY OUT OF INCOME 


RESOURCES 


. . $ 86,589,026.19 


Customers’ Liability Account of 


25,775,756.89 $ 994,143,425.29 


6,414,925,28 














$ 357,910,697.17 


511,106,477.70 
58,492,122.01 
900,000.00 


15,791,615.24 


29,154.49 102,409,795.92 


1,088,046.17 
1,659,438.58 
348,190.97 
2,277,000.16 
$1,036,191,768.68 





LIABILITIES 
$829,312,755.68 


121,583,774.66 
17,471,138.06 


8,500,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
11,500,000.00 
36,414,925.28 





500,000.00 
2,856,417.95 


2,277,000.16 
$1,036,191,768.68 


> 

















1. Excessive withdrawal activity 
on savings accounts 

2. Making out deposit tickets for 
the customer 

3. Permitting customers to de- 
posit part of a check instead 
of depositing all of it and writ- 
ing a check for the cash 
needed. This “cash out” prac- 
tice is frequently a cause for 
differences.” 


XI, Make service charges ade- 

quate, 

Service charges were established 
on the theory that checking 
account service as an income 
producer is a by-product of the 
banking business and service 
charges are regarded as a 
“stop-loss” proposition. Too 
frequently they are not based 
on actual costs. 


We may see some years when in- 
come from usual sources will be low 
while expenses due to check activ- 
ity will be higher even than at 
present. Naturally, under such cir- 
cumstances, service charges would 
become of increasing importance. It 
may become necessary to establish 
higher charges on the basis that 
checking account service is pri- 
marily a revenue service instead of 
a by-product of a deposit and loan 
service. 


I suggest that you make a rough 
analysis of service charge rates in 
your own bank—This should not 
take much time. For example, the 
total of all items handled multi- 
plied by your per item charges 
should at least equal the cost of 
operating your service departments 
plus overhead. The cost of operating 
your service departments includes 
the wages paid to your transit and 
proof clerks, bookkeepers, tellers, 
analysis department, collection de- 
partment, and assistant cashiers or 
other officers who devote most of 
their time to checking account cus- 
tomers. Don’t overlook rent and 
other expense items. If you don’t 
have an expense distribution by 
departments, you can safely add 
90% to your salary or wage expense 
to cover those items. Add an addi- 
tional 15% to 25% to the total of 
your wage and miscellaneous ex- 
pense to cover “Overhead” and gen- 
eral administrative expense. 


The earning rate allowed should 
not exceed your average earning 
rate for all loanable funds. 


That is a very rough analysis, but 
will give you a fair check. We must 
not be too slow in these times in 
changing our habits of thinking. 
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A Management 
Committee Aids Efficiency 


(Continued from page 55) 


dollars or multiples thereof and in 
this way, they have a safe place to 
keep their cash for running ex- 
penses. 

This cash account plan was so 
successful at the West Branch that, 
as the minutes show, it is now being 
used in the main office. 

These cash accounts are handled 
by the making of two records, both 
on cards, one is a ledger card, the 
same, in fact, as is used for savings 
accounts, but designated by a dif- 
ferent colored strip across the top 
of the card. No deposit or with- 
drawal slips are made. The deposi- 
tor signs opposite the entry on the 
ledger card for each transaction. 

The customer has a card which 
is folded into the form of a pass 
book, and on which duplicate rec- 
ords are made by a window post- 
ing machine. The card and book are 
reproduced herewith. 

The method of operation of the 
customer’s cash account is ex- 
plained by the general rules as fol- 
lows: 

1. No checks may be issued. 

2. No interest paid. 

3. Transactions permitted in 
multiples of $5 only. 

4. Withdrawals only in person 
and upon authorized signature. 

5. A service charge of five cents 
will be made for each withdrawal. 

6. If funds are withdrawn with 
less than five withdrawals, a mini- 
mum charge of twenty-five cents 
will be made to cover cost. 

“ 7. Part or all of funds may be 
withdrawn at any time subject to 
above conditions. 


Benefits Of A Management 
Committee 


No doubt, every reader will be 
impressed as I was with the practi- 
cal value of a management com- 
mittee. It stimulates the ingenuity 
of everyone because it emphasizes 
the fact that improved policies and 
methods are wanted. 

The meetings bring together the 
thinking and experience of both op- 
erating and public relations officers. 
The value of this was disclosed in 
a discussion in the meeting which 
is being reported. The comptroller 
asked for a study, looking toward 
more adequate service charges. The 
officers who wait on the customers 
at the rail and whose job it is to 
sell checking account service asked 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRY W323 ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA’S ONLY STATEWIDE BANK 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1942 
RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank. . . . 
Due from Banks . . . »« « « «+ 
TOTAL CASH 


Federal Agencies . 


State, County and Municipal Bonds . . 


Other Bonds and Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loansand Discounts .. . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


$ 605,041,384.74 
Securities of the United States Government and 


$ 350,278,009.96 
254,763,374.78 


1,043,061,518.77 
172,982,016.46 
45,985,908.52 
3.720,000.00 
840,469,960.29 
7.735,711.04 


Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe 


Deposit Vaults ..... - 
Other Real EstateOwned .. 


Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit 


Acceptances and Endorsed Bills 
Other Resources 


TOTAL RESOURCES . 


ga 45 30,956.355.77 
3,974,282.61 


16,590,257.41 
1,172,236.28 


- $2,771,689,631.89 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS: 
SavingsandTime .. . 


$1,601,668,776.37 
984,471,922.63 


$2.586,140,699.00 


Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills . . . 


Reserve for Interest Received in Advance - : 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. 
Capital: 
Common (4,000,000 Shares) 
Preferred ( 460.796 — 
Genplee 1 ts tt lt 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for War Bie etc. 


Other Reserves . e 

Reserve for Increase of Common 
Capital . “ 

Preferred Stock Retirement Fund e 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS . . 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . . 


16,812,501.73 
4,088,920.20 
4.245,148.20 


- $ 50,000,000.00 


9.215,920.00 
62,000,000.00 
21,151,214.33 
12,074,463.57 
2,834,881.21 


2.784,080.00 
341,803.65 


160,402,362.76 


7. 


o eo + « « $2,771,689,631.89 


*Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 
MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 





for information to justify the in- 
crease to the customer. 

This shows trat the comptroller 
can look upon the matter of cost, 
charges, and profits, impersonally. 
However, the public relations of- 
ficers think of any increase in serv- 
ice charges from the standpoint of 
how they are going to satisfy the 
customer who wants to know why 
his costs have been increased. 

These meetingg provide a means 
for quick action on any measure 
which requires it. For example, the 
decision to give employees person- 
alized checks with their own names 


Branches throughout California united for 
strength and service 


LOS ANGELES 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT || 
INSURANCE CORP 


and addresses imprinted on them 
was made in just about one minute. 
The officer who made the sugges- 
tion knew what the cost would 
be, and the management commit- 
tee authorized the expenditure 
promptly. 

The idea was that if all em- 
ployees had imprinted checks, they 
would be inclined to encourage cus- 
tomers to have imprinted checks as 
well. Customers pay for the printed 
checks. 

Every policy is regularly consid- 
ered to see if a change is needed. 
No policy or technique is considered 
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nici 
pont 


AA 
Informative 


BOOKLET * 
dinvey... . WHAT 
THE INVESTOR 
SHOULD LOOK FOR 
IN MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Under the higher Federal in- 
come tax rates of the 1942 Reve- 
nue Act, many investors find it 
advantageous for the first time 
to consider municipal bonds, 
the income from which, under 
present laws, is exempt from all 
Federal income taxes .. . The 
booklet illustrated above pro- 
vides a brief introduction to 
municipal bonds. 


TEN FACTORS COVERED 


Ten factors for judging “munic- 
ipals” are concisely covered, 
among them, Debt Restrictions; 
Balanced Budget; Overlapping 
Debt; Tax Collections. Valuable to 
experienced buyers as a compact 
review; to beginners, as a guide. 


HELPFUL CHART ALSO OFFERED 


* This booklet, together with 
Ready-Reckoning Chart show- 
ing whether taxable or tax- 
exempt bonds yield more at 
your level of income (under new 
Federal income tax rates) will 
be sent upon request. No obli- 
gation. Ask for booklet BL-68. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
bg: AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 











to be permanent. This bank keeps 
up with the times by adjusting its 
routine and its plan of operations 
to current needs. A management 
committee is inclined to prevent the 


, | Officers from forgetting this general 
| plan, and so there is little danger 


of any technique or policy becom- 
ing obsolete. 
Every form is studied by a sub- 


| committee before reprinting to see 
| whether it may be made smaller, 
| may be improved, or may be elimi- 
| nated. 


Many improvements have been 


| made in these forms since the man- 
| agement committee has been in ex- 


istence. 


Every operation is examined 


| periodically by a sub-committee to 

determine whether it may be com- 
| bined with some other operation, 
| improved, or eliminated. 


As has been reported in these 


| pages, many banks have combined 


operations; some banks, by purchas- 


| ing a new machine, have been able 


to have one operator accomplish 


| eight operations at one time. 


It must not be understood that 
every new idea that is suggested by 
the management committee proves 
to be satisfactory. As a matter of 
fact, some are tried and discarded, 
but by continually giving consider- 
ation to improvements, better 
methods are being used, not once a 
year but several times a year. Im- 
provements are installed whenever 
they are discovered. 

When an account of the experi- 
ence of some other bank is read by 
one of the officers in the Bankers 
Monthly, he passes on the idea to 
some of the others, especially to 
those in whose work the experience 
may be helpful. Then the commit- 
tee considers the plan. The man 
who would use the new idea reports 
his opinion on the matter, and some 
decision is reached one way or the 
other. 


Even Small Banks May Benefit 
From A Management 
Committee 


It is my belief that every bank 
could benefit from having a man- 
agement committee which will hold 
frequent meetings. If there are not 
enough officers and department 
heads, then employees may be 
made a part of the committee. In 
fact, in smaller banks the commit- 
tee might be made up of everyone 
in the bank. 

Such committees cannot be a suc- 
cess unless the management adopts 
the policy which has been so suc- 


cessful for The First National Bank 
of Madison, Wisconsin. That policy 
is: “None of our policies or tech- 
niques are so sacred that they can- 
not be improved. They must all be 
reviewed frequently for the pur- 
pose of finding improvements, elim- 
inating unnecessary work, reducing 
expenses, and increasing the income 
of the bank.” 

As a result of a discussion at one 
of the management committee 
meetings, it was discovered that 
the bank had been giving plenty 
of attention to improving operating 
technique, but had somewhat 
slighted its public relations effort. 
Some member of the management 
committee suggested that the bank 
arrange for a booth at the annual 
festival sponsored by the East Side 
Businessmen’s Association of Mad- 
ison. This had been an annual affair 
for 20 years and is well attended, 
but the bank had never had an 
exhibit there. 

The exhibit was set up and the 
report from H. C. Nicholls in charge 
of public relations to the manage- 
ment committee not only speaks for 
itself, but shows that the committee 
is informed completely on every 
activity that is undertaken. 


Benefits From An Exhibit 


“The purpose of this report is to 
summarize for you the results of 
work at our booth at our first ap- 
pearance at the East Side Fall Fes- 
tival—September 2-7. 

1. Bank-by-Mail Checking 

counts 
a. Gave out 4,000 folders and 
talked to an estimated 1,000 peo- 
ple on the advantages of this type 
of banking. 
b. Sold two bank-by-mail check- 
ing accounts and had _ three 
people sign cards asking us to 
call on them. 
c. Gave out 20 postage-paid 
bank-by-mail envelopes to pre- 
sent checking account customers 
who were not using our bank- 
ing-by-mail service and wished 
to do so. 

. Personalized Checks 

a. Sold one order of personalized 

checks. 

b. Talked to an estimated 500 

people about Personalized 

Checks. 

. “Who Inherits Your Property” 

Booklet 

a. Gave out 125 “Who Inherits 

Your Property and the Inherit- 

ance Tax” booklets and talked to 

these people about wills. 
4. Miscellaneous 
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a. Secured one new savings ac- 
count. 
b. Secured one new loan. 


c. A chance meeting led to the | 


hiring of a desirable new em- 
ployee. 

d. A new business checking ac- 
count was opened for $5,000 by 
the firm with whom we discussed 
our candy needs for the booth. 


“In spite of some unfavorable | 


weather it was estimated that about 
80,000 people attended the six-day 
festival. A large percentage of this 
number saw our display. 

“One of the most satisfying de- 
velopments of this undertaking was 
the fact that 38 of our officers and 
employees served at the booth and 
met thousands of people. This 
served to help sell our own staff on 
the bank’s business development 
program and gave our people 
an opportunity to meet many 
strangers. 

“Some of our employees turned 
in written reports on their experi- 
ences at the booth and others gave 
us verbal reports. Their stories 
cover a wide range of subjects and 
indicate clearly that the public is 
interested in banking but needs to 
know a lot more about it. 


“Our bank display seemed to be | 


a particularly welcome addition to 
the Festival and we received many 
favorable comments on the attrac- 
tiveness of our display. 

“Our cash outlay for this under- 
taking was about $100.” 


A President Explains Bank 
Examinations To Customers 


Customers of the Madison-Craw- 
ford National Bank of Chicago 


voiced their appreciation for an | 


article given them in the bank’s 
house organ which is called, “Over 
the President’s Desk.” The method 
of describing an examination is 
rather unusual and it will be helpful 
to other officers to read the article. 
It is reproduced here as follows: 
Do you know what a bank examination 
is? Vaguetly, no doubt—that is, you are 
aware that banks are subject to striet 
scrutiny by governmental authorities; but 
your actual knowledge of the subject very 
likely does not go far beyond that point. 


You should know, because as a deposi- 


tor, or as a member of the community which 
the bank serves, you are vitally interested 
in the safeguards thrown around banking 
Operations, both by bank management and 
these periodical examinations. 


Just to give you an idea of the way a | 


bank examination works, suppose that 
around 3:30 some afternoon while you 
were busy with your house work, there 
suddenly came a knock on your front door. 
Opening it, you greeted a group of alert, 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 
December 31, 1942 


























RESOURCES 












































Cash and Due from Banks ...... $370,862,493.14 
U. S. Government Securities ..... 635,564,409.52 
U. S. Government Insured 

a a Peer eee 9,833,484.18 
State and Municipal Bonds...... 28,412,428.85 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank... . 2,237,950.00 
CU NN 4. 6 cans 0 o's oe 0 36,832,564.52 
Loans, Bills Purchased and 

Bankers Acceptances ........ 300,378,843.43 
BI ak a'e' 6.4.00 ta wee eee 14,753,993.72 
|, he ee EE 12,529,572.25 
Other Real Estate Equities. ..... 2,336,137.10 





Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 2,814,883.72 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 2,938,713.08 
$1,419,495,473.51 
















LIABILITIES 


Preferred Stock... $ 8,599,540.00 
Common Stock... 32,998,440.00 
Surplus and 




































Undivided Profits _44,898,301.51  86,496,281.51 
Reserves ..cccccescssseccs 6,311,490.51 
Common Stock Dividend 

(Payable January 2, 1943) ..... 824,959.50 
Preferred Stock Dividend 

(Payable January 15, 1943) .... 214,988.50 
Outstanding Acceptances ....... 3,037,065.85 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills .......... 189,880.98 
TGS cccccccvcececesss Lannea 

$1,419,495,473.51 
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Both Common and Preferred shares have a par value of $20 each. 
The Preferred is convertible into and has a preference over the 
Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 














STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Cash and Due from Banks 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Demand and Time Loans 


Real Estate (Company’s Building) 


Overdrafts 


of Credit 
Other Resources . . 





Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc 
Unpaid Dividends 


Other Liabilities 

Deposits, Secured: Public Funds 
Other Deposits, Demand 
Other Deposits, Time 
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serious-faced housekeeping experts; and 
the boss, with a brief salutation, said: 

“We're here to look over the place 
again.” 

And so they troop in, these extremely 
business-like gentlemen, and without fur- 
ther ado scatter through the house. One 
begins to poke around the medicine chest 
in the bath room, another inspects the kitch- 
en pantry, a third goes over your linen, 
a fourth goes down in the basement, and 
so on... all, mind you, without asking 
permission from you, or even so much as 
noticing you. 

Are you indignant? You are not. Are you 
taken back? Not a bit. You may feel that 
your housekeeping routine has been slightly 
interfered with, but isn’t it grand, you say 
to yourself, that the house is in order! 
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Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


= DECEMBER 31, 1942 
ee 


THE RESOURCES 


U.S. Government Obligations, direct and guaranteed 
(including $37,280,126.85 pledged* ) 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis 
Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce Bldgs.) . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


Reserve for Dividend Declared . . 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
- . $ 30,745,111.38 
32,125,699.26 250,330,488.28 


*All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations, 





$79,124,380.43 


111,420,669.27 
30,212,055.62 
43,318,583.85 
420,000.00 
2,790,536.40 
1,500,000.00 
39,431.12 





172,880.37 
16,086.67 
$269,014,623.73 





THE LIABILITIES 


$10,000,000.00 


$3,875,684.13 
150,000.00  4,025,684.13 
474,078.46 
2,417.55 
172,880.37 


9,074.94 


187,459,677.64 


$269,014,623.73 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Well, with certain modifications, that's 
just about the way it happens in a bank. 
The examiners “just drop in on us,” too. 
We never know on what day, or at what 
hour they're coming. And from the moment 
they enter our front door, they’re monarchs 
of all they survey ... and they do survey. 

That's what they're supposed to do, of 
course. Theirs is an outside, impartial and 
100 per cent thorough “going over” of the 
bank’s affairs. 

They are interested not only in the tang- 
ible assets of the bank—its cash, notes, 
securities, loans, collateral, etc—but also, 
in the way it is being run .. . its operating 
policies, the way it treats its employes, its 
everyday practices. 

After they “fine toothcomb” everything 
about the place, they consult with the bank 


officials. Later on they make a written re- 
port. If there should be something they do 
not approve, they would not hesitate to 


so. 

Does all this make us indignant? Most 
certainly no! Just like you co-operated with 
the hypothetical group that descended on 
you, we do the same. It’s a mighty practical 
idea. The impartial viewpoint is valuable 
to us because it is a double check on the 
bank's soundness. 

The examination of national banks is 
conducted by examiners from the U. S. 
Comptroller's department. A state bank's 
examiners are under the State Banking 
authorities. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion (through which bank deposits are in- 
sured up to $5,000) accepts the report of 
the national bank examiners. In the case 
of a state bank, the FDIC makes an exam- 
ination in addition to that made by the 
state examiners. 


Let’s Refute 
Misconceptions 
About Banks 


(Continued from page 57) 


east, and west, which disclosed the 
fact that 55.9% of the banks in 
Utah have 50% or more of their 
deposits invested in loans; 43.7% 
of the banks in Iowa had this good 
a record; 43% of the banks in Dela- 
ware are in the same earning posi- 
tion. 

On the other hand, there is no 
bank in the state of Nevada which 
has as much as 50% invested in 
loans, and only 6% of the banks in 
Oregon have that record. 

Other figures are the following: 
Louisiana, 19%; Wisconsin, 22%; 
California, 27%; Connecticut, 
26.2%; Arizona, 26.6%; District of 
Columbia, 13%; Idaho, 15.6%; New 
Hampshire, 24.7%; New Mexico, 
19.5%; Rhode Island, 24%. That is, 
24% of the banks in Rhode Island 
have 50% or more of their deposits 
invested in loans. This is generally 
conceded to be an extra good per- 
centage. The average for the entire 
country at the time of issuing the 
Final 1942 edition of the Bankers 
Directory which compiles the June 
30, 1942 statements, was 30%; that 
is, 30% of deposits in all of the 
banks together are invested in 
loans. 

In 1924, bank loans were at the 
highest level in history. On Decem- 
ber 30 of that year they totaled 
$50,264,392,000. In 1942, the total 
of loans in all banks was only a 
little more than half that amount; 
to be exact, $25,379,791,000. 

However, there were less than 
half as many banks in 1942, so the 
total loans per bank might easily 
be more than in 1924. As a matter 
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of fact, the loans per bank are now 
larger. The average bank in 1924 
had only $1,665,652 in loans, where- 
as in 1941, the average bank had 
$1,690,971. 


In other words, each bank in 1942 
had more dollars in loans on which 
to collect interest than in 1924. 


Naturally, the question arises: 
What percentage of deposits must 
be invested in loans to enable the 
bank to make a profit? If we check 
the figures of a number of larger 
banks which have been paying 
dividends regularly, we learn that 
many of them have less than 25% 
of deposits in loans. 


There is no question but that 
almost every bank has quite a clean 
bond portfolio; that is, there are 
very few questionable securities, so 
there is little prospect of loss on 
bonds. 


It is true that federally sustained 
loan agencies are holding some 
loans which ought to be in local 
banks. It is also true, however, that 
many aggressive bankers are com- 
peting successfully with production 
credit associations. Furthermore, 
there is an active campaign at the 
present time to persuade the Gov- 
ernment to eliminate these agencies 
which are not now needed. They 
were established to provide loans 
which banks could not make. Very 
few of the loans which they hold 
today are of that type. 


While it is true that there are 
certain types of loans which are 
less plentiful today than heretofore, 
it is also true that aggressive bank- 
ers are finding additional loans. In 
some cases, mortgage loans are be- 
ing taken away from building and 
loan associations because the banks 
can charge a lower rate. 


The Basis For Personal Loans 
Under Present Conditions 


A special committee of the Wis- 
consin Bankers Association, recent- 
ly prepared a code of principles as 
a guide in the conduct of the per- 
sonal loan business. 

The suggestions in this code are 
practical, and will undoubtedly be 
useful to banks in other states. It 
ls, therefore, reprinted as follows: 

1. We will adhere strictly to the 
spirit and letter of Regulation ‘W,’ 
and become recognized as its best 
authority in our community. 

2. We will inform and educate 
Our directors, officers, and em- 
ployees, regarding the facts of this 
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N ENGLAND even the firemen help increase 
food production. For hog pens they frequently 


English firemen raise 
hogs in bombed cellars 


use cellars of demolished buildings. Despite 

bombings and manpower shortage, the English have increased agricul- 
tural production materially. Yet, while doing its part, England still must 
import huge quantities of food. The United Nations’ needs, including 
those of our own Army, Navy and Marines, are tremendous. That is why 
American farmers, regardless of their great achievements, have a big 
job ahead in 1943. City dollars flow, through the Federal intermediate 
credit banks and local lending institutions, to the farms to finance pro- 
duction. Hence, buyers of the debentures, issued by these banks, are mak- 
ing an important contribution to the production of vital war materials. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
BALTIMORE, MD. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 





type of lending, so that they will 
accept it as a sound and essential 
bank function. 

3. Consumer credit lending, 
even in small banks, requires cer- 
tain specialization—we will place 
the responsibility of this operation 
in one man, with authority to en- 
force recognized policies of stand- 
ard procedure. 

4. We will bring to bear upon 
all applications the best lending 
judgment we have, realizing at the 
same time, that we must strive to 
find ways to make loans soundly, 


rather than to find excuses for not 
making them. 

5. We will follow credit policies 
which will build public confidence, 
and establish our service on a 
permanent basis, to be available to 
worthy borrowers, during war or 
peace, prosperity or depression. 

6. We will maintain adequate 
records on outstandings, volume 
and type of loans made, delin- 
quencies, and cost figures, to enable 
accurate and frequent appraisals of 
the trend of opertaions. 

7. We will charge a rate which 
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is reasonable to the borrower, but 
sufficient to cover all operating 
costs, provide adequate reserves, 
and a net return on funds invested; 
at all times quoting our charges 
and terms clearly and accurately. 

8. We will refund to the bor- 
rower unearned charges on loans 
paid in advance, based and com- 
puted accurately on a_ rebate 
schedule which conforms with the 
law under which we operate. 

9. We will maintain a reserve 
for losses on a basis of at least 1% 
of loans granted, until 10% of the 
net outstandings is reached. 


10. We will follow a program of 
continuous written and spoken ad- 
vertising, which, at all times: 

a. Will be truthful in state- 
ment and implication. 

b. Will accurately set forth 
our services, with no reflection 
on competitors. 

c. Will stress service to the 
public and make no false, mis- 
leading, or deceptive state- 
ments concerning rates, terms, 
or conditions for making loans, 
preferably avoiding advertis- 
ing of loan costs or rates. 

d. Will not encourage indi- 





Minneapolis-Moline was awarded the Maritime “M” 
Pennant, the Victory Fleet Flag and Maritime Labor Merit 
Badges for its employees by the U. S. Maritime Commission 
in recognition for MM's outstanding production achievement. 

MM products are on almost every Maritime ship that 
sails the seas ... so MM products help produce the food for 
freedom, and help get it to our boys in the service wherever 
they may be. 

Ordinarily we would rather build farm machinery, but 
with world conditions as they are, you will agree that the 
winning of the war must be the first objective . . . Because 
what good would it do if we could give our customers all the 
farm machinery they might desire and WE LOST THE WAR? 

We will now build all the farm machinery allowed 
under Government Limitation Orders, and quality products for 
our Armed Forces to the extent of our capacity. When Victory 
is ours, we will again supply our customers with the world's 


most modern tractors and farm machinery. 


* Over 577 MM Employees Are Now in the Armed Forces! 


viduals to borrow needlessly. 

e. Will avoid such mislead- 
ing phrases as “lowest rates,” 
“quickest service,” “bank rates.” 
11. We will be constantly on the 

alert for new legitimate sources of 
loans, in order to provide the 
necessary diversification. 

12. We will take an active part in 
helping to guide and direct the 
consumer credit lending of all 
agencies along sound and consery- 
ative lines, actively supporting and 
promoting the passage of laws 
which will enable banks to better 
serve in this field, and vigorously 
opposing any unsound legislation. 


Overtime Work Saves 
Money 


In banks that are at present em- 
ploying five clerks and working 
them approximately 40 hours each 
week, if one is drafted or leaves 
for any reason the time worked 
by the four remaining employees 
may be increased to approximately 
50 hours a week and the bank will 
still get along all right. By doing 
this, each employee remaining will 
receive a 10% increase in salary, 
if the bank is working on a fluctu- 
ating work week. 

From the bank’s standpoint this 
would be a good thing since the 
employee is delighted to have a 
10% increase and, because of the 
lower rate paid under the fluctu- 
ating work week plan, the bank 
will probably save enough to pay 
its unemployment insurance taxes 
and social security assessment. 

How is it possible for a bank to 
increase its employees’ wages and 
yet save money? Well, it is simple 
if you understand how the fluctu- 
ating work week really works. Let 
us say that an employee receives 
$40.00 per week of 40 hours or 
$1.00 per hour. If we let him work 
50 hours, his hourly pay will be 
$40.00 divided by 50, or 80¢ per 
hour. Since we have already paid 
him once for all the time worked 
at 80¢ per hour, we owe him addi- 
tional pay for only 10 hours at 
one-half of 80¢ or $4.00. We now 
get a $40.00 per week employee to 
work 10 additional hours for an 
outlay of only $4.00. Had we had 
another clerk of the same caliber 
and salary to perform this addi- 
tional work it would have cost us 
$10.00. Therefore, we have saved 
$6.00 by letting the first employee 
work the 10 additional hours. 

The first employee, on receiving 
the $4.00, has received a 10% in- 
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crease in pay. However, we have a 
25% increase in time worked. Both 
the bank and the employee should 
be happy over this result. 

Not only do we save money and 
the employee receives more money 
but we are now better able to cope 
with the higher wages paid by the 
government and the war industries. 
In addition to this, a longer work 
week makes it possible for us to 
complete our work with four em- 
ployees and thus release labor, that 
we may have hired, to seek em- 
ployment in those communities 
where there is a shortage. 

It is not my intention to advise 
bankers to work employees un- 
usually long hours. We should all 
think of our employees’ health and 
remember that “all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” How- 
ever, I think we can truthfully say 
that all of us have many times 
worked 50, 60 or even 70 hours per 
week without any serious effect on 
our health. An additional ten hours 
per week only amounts to an hour 
and forty minutes a day. There will 
be some weeks in which employees 
will not have to work 50 hours, so 
this overall plan to work fifty hours 
will not be monotonous. 

This is also the patriotic thing to 
do. This country is facing a very 
serious labor problem and the least 
a person can do is to put in a few 
extra hours as his part in helping 
our nation meet its vast and great 
problems.—Clarence R. Kennett, 
Auditor, First National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke, Va. 


The Decentralization Of 
Securities Exchanges 


By Jacob O. Kamm 


Published by the Meador Publish- 
ing Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, Cloth bound, 179 pages, price 
$2. 

This book covers securities ex- 
changes from the standpoint of his- 
torical and current developments. 

Special treatment is given to in- 
dividual exchanges, to the over-the- 
counter securities market, regional 
securities exchanges, the influence 
of the Securites Exchange Commis- 
sion on decentralizaton, and the 
conclusions the author reaches as a 
result of the study. 

There are seven interesting tables 
as follows: 

Imports and Exports For Great 
Britain for the years 1913, 1929, and 
1934. 

Reported stock volume on the 
New York Stock Exchange as a per 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


At the m a Business, December 31, 1942 


RESOURCES 


Other Securities Guaranteed by U.S.Government  4,577,469.26 
Other Bonds and Stocks 9,429,385.81 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 453,000.00 
Banking House, Improvements, Furniture 

and Fixtures 482,273.73 
Other Real Estate Owned 1,450,717.59 
Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 

Acceptances, etc. 686,726.79 
Accrued Interest Receivable 698,685.62 
Overdrafts 5,095.45 
Other Resources 5,324.54 
Cash and due from Banks 103,614,815.29 

$361,651,664.81 
LIABILITIES 
Capital—Common $ 10,200,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 10,288,734.77 
Dividend Declared, Payable Feb. 27, 1943 240,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 482,973.77 
Unearned Discount 129,883.26 
Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 717,346.29 
Other Liabilities 12,512.64 
Individual Deposits $187,255,664.39 
Savings Deposits 31,810,274.57 
Bank Deposits 116,473,706.15 
Government Deposits 65,925.00 
City of St. Louis and Other 
Public Funds -3,974,643.97 
Total Deposits 339,580,214.08 
statement ts net deposits ——_ accord- " 
The above. acon sie $361,651,664.81 


Broadway ’ Locust » Olive 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





LOUIS 


$ 74,992,279.45 
165,255,891.28 










cent of the total reported volume 
on eleven principal exchanges. 
New York Stock Exchange in- 
come, expenses, and trading vol- 
ume for the years 1933 to 1940. 
Annual volume in stock issues 
traded dually on the New York 
Stock Exchange and on regional 
exchanges for the years 1935 to 
1940. 
Registered and exempt securities 
exchanges in the United States. 
Volume of trading on regional 
exchanges in dually traded stocks 
compared with the total volume of 
trading on regional exchanges. 
Trading volume on the New York 
and Cleveland stock exchanges 


compared for the years 1934 to 
1940. 


A Self-Contained Bank 


The Round-Up, a house organ 
issued by the Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona, recently con- 
tained the following item: 

“We are having a wedding De- 
cember 6 that is really being kept 
in the Valley Bank family. Erdine 
Tryon and Kenny Kroeger, teller 
and statement clerk respectively, 
are being married at eight a.m. at 
the L.D.S. Church by Bishop Gor- 
dan Kimball of our Escrow Depart- 
ment.” 
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Outlay And Income In The 
United States 1921-1938 


By Harold Barger 


Published by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York. Cloth bound, 391 
pages, $2.50. 

This book summarizes and ex- 
tends the results of the studies of 
national income in capital forma- 
tion made at the National Bureau 
of Economic Research over a period 
of years. 

The book answers two principal 
questions: 

1. How does national income ap- 
pear when it is measured as a sum 
of payment and undistributed net 
earnings? 

2. How does it appear as a sum 
of values of finished products flow- 
ing to consumers and the net capital 
for earnings. 

The author points out that while 
manufacturing has plenty of figures 
for statistical purposes, such indus- 
tries as retail stores and service 
organizations have no really accu- 
rate statistical facts for public use. 

The book is of value to those in- 
terested in national income meas- 
urement and in business cycles 


THE 
PUBLIC 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK © 


Serviee— Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experienee—Offcials with 
years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Policy —To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
MEMBER 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIA’ 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPO 


The Corrected Letter ===> 


The words set in bold face type 
are those which should have been 
corrected in the test on page 58. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: 


Book titles may be typed in up- 
per case or underscored. 

Per cent may be written as one 
word but per cent is preferable. 

Enclosure may be spelled inclos- 
ure but enclosure is preferable. 


How Air Conditioning 
Was Improved 


An illustration of how, in the 
face of restrictions on air condition- 
ing equipment, an existing system 
can be made to do a larger and bet- 
ter job, is found in work just com- 
pleted in the First National Bank 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. The 
principal complaint from the occu- 
pants was that the air being dis- 
tributed throughout the premises 
was odorous, a condition brought 
about by the fact that the bank’s 
intake was situated close to the 
exhausts of several restaurants in 
the vicinity. But this situation did 
not obtain every day, and yet, ac- 
cording to the building authorities, 
the quality of air was not satisfac- 
tory. 

Examination by engineers dis- 
closed that the air conditioning 
system was heavily overloaded, that 
the system could not do a satisfac- 
tory job even with no odors to cope 
with. Dorex Absorber canisters 
were installed in an attempt to 
remedy the problem. 

Six months have passed since the 
job was completed, a fair period in 
which to evaluate the results. First, 
the odors are now eliminated from 
the air before it enters the enclos- 
ure. Second, a large percentage of 
this air after its entrance can be 
re-circulated again and again after 
it is made suitable for human con- 
sumption by a second passage 
through the Dorex carbon canis- 
ters. Without the odor absorbers 
such re-circulation and the conse- 
quent reduction in load on the sys- 
tem would not have been possible. 

Other installations have demon- 
strated that this application in an 
air conditioning system will in- 
crease refrigeration and heating 
capacity by 20%. This is equiva- 
lent to making existing equipment 
serve 20% more space and 20% 
more people. 


Talk to your stockholders for 
ideas on new loan sources. 


February 18, 1943 


Miss Sarah Bence 
c/o Y. W.C. A. 
1813 Jackson Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear Miss Bence: 


On February 2, we received 
an inquiry from you concerning 
Volume II of A HISTORY OF 
ART by William H. Bennett. 
We placed an ad in the HER- 
ALD TRIBUNE and as a result 
have purchased two copies of 
the book. One of the books is 
printed on rag paper and its 
red leather cover is in good con- 
dition. The other book was edited 
by an eminent scholar whom 
we consider an authority. He 
was formerly a teacher at Stan- 
ford University. The latter 
book is bound in black leather, 
and I am sure you will like the 
effect of the gold lettering. 

The young lady who sold us 
the red book made the following 
statement: “This book was my 
father’s most treasured posses- 
sion.’ Her principal reason for 
selling the book was because she 
is moving to the East. It may be 
that if we lent you the books for 
a few days and you saw them 
lying on your table, you would 
buy both of them. If you will 
come in when you are in the 
capital city, | can give you some 
further advice on the selection 
of a copy to complement your 
set. 

The quality of paper in both 
books is all right, but the paper 
in the red book is probably the 
better. Neither of the books is 
soiled, and the red book contains 
the chapter entitled ‘Modern 
Art.’ This edition was listed in 
our last year’s catalogue at 
$7.50. However, this datum is 
incorrect for we cannot allow 
our usual discount of 10 per 
cent. The enclosed envelope is 
for your convenience in writing 
to us telling us whether or not 
you are still interested in pur- 
chasing a copy of the book. 


Respectfully yours, 
NOVELTY BOOK SHOP 


Manager 
L]/ms 
Enclosure 
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Expensive Fire 


Fire hazards are merely viola- 
tions of common sense, Robert F. 
Petrasek, Sr., plant engineer of 
Carrier Corporation at Syracuse, 
and special agent of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, told members 
of the Plant Protection School at 
New York University recently. 

“Protection of war production is 
second in importance to war pro- 
duction itself,” declared Mr. Petra- 
sek. “What requires months to 
build can be destroyed in minutes. 
No form of insurance is an accept- 
able substitute for war material 
damaged or destroyed, or for manu- 
facturing equipment rendered use- 
less.” 

Department of Labor statistics 
quoted by Mr. Petrasek showed the 
loss of 48,000,000 man-days in one 
year because of industrial accidents. 
This lost time, he stated, is suffi- 
cient to build 68 aircraft carriers, 
complete with planes. 


A. B. A. Issues Manual On 
Accounts Receiveable Loans 


Member institutions of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association through- 
out the country have received from 
the Association’s Bank Management 
Commission a new Booklet, Num- 
ber 25, outlining the credit require- 
ments and operating procedure in- 
volved in lending on accounts re- 
ceivable. 

The manual, which is designed to 
assist banks in expanding their 
credit service to include loans 
against open accounts receivable, 
discusses the operations in this field 
of credit under 15 headings. They 
are notification and non-notification 
plans, examination of application, 
determining amount of loan, rates, 
forms, appraisal of the borrower, 
procedure for the borrower, credit 
approvals, internal operations re- 
port of collections, verification of 
accounts, audits of the borrower’s 
books and records, service charges, 
hazards and the desirability of a 
special department. 

The manual also contains the fol- 
lowing forms: agreement relating 
to the assignment and pledge of 
accounts receivable, corporate bor- 
rowing resolutions, collateral note, 
assignment of accounts receivable, 
schedule of pledged accounts, state- 
ment of charges, individual ledger 
card, control—individual ledger 
cards, remittance schedule, and 
Subsidiary ledger of individual 
trade debtors. 
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PY tar Sees me 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


140 Broadway 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


London: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C. 3; Bush House, W. C. 2 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1942 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve ome eal 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 

U. S. Government Obligations 
Public Securities . 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable : 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 


Bank Buildings . .... 
Other Real Estate .. . . 


Total Resources . 


-$ 640,745,488.93 
1,692,372,867.88 
46,676,486.16 
7,800,000.00 
21,754,946.79 
563,913,215.91 
1,207,213.88 
7,634,055.83 

Ee ee 1,686,078.11 


2,983, 790,353.49 
‘ a 10,603,604.19 
oa ‘ 1,104,664.63 


eo - »$2,995,498,622.31 


. 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . 
Treasurer’s ; Checks Outstan tstanding 


Acceptances. . ace) Came 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . . . « 


Liability as Endorser on aPerarue and 


Foreign Bills . 
Foreign Funds Borrowed 


Dividend Payable January 2, 1943. 


+ $2,676,622,241.77 


21,639,937.96 


$2,698,262,179.73 
$4,722,150.08 


3,514,936.20 


1,207,213.88 


ma). 6.6. 6) @ 73,9 1 1 -00 
a eae ae? ae Oe 152,550.00 
2,700,000.00 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net 
Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 
Due to Different Statement Dates of Foreign 


Branches . 


Miscellaneous Accounts Paysble, Accrucd Taxes, ete. 


Capital a ht oa aa, a ee . 
Surplus Fund... . e 


Undivided Prefts ... =... 


Total Capital Funds . . . 


Total Liabilities . . 


1,309,555.54 
9,246,152.82 


2,712,951,562.97 


- $ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 


22,547,059.34 
.___ 282,547,059.34 
» + «+ « .$2,995,498,622.31 


Securities carried at $617,335,858.62 in the above Statement are rey = eee for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, eal he 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English Branches as of De- 
cember 26, 1942, French Branches as of September 30, 1942, and Belgian Branch as of 


October 31, 1941. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Summing up the advantages of 
this type of credit, the manual says: 

“The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Reserve 
banks have extended credit on the 
basis of accounts receivable for 
some time. This type of credit helps 
bank customers when unsecured 
credit is either not justified at all 
or not enough to meet a legitimate 
need. It keeps such customers in 
the bank and promotes an intimate, 
helpful relationship with the cus- 
tomers who most need help, guid- 
ance, and advice. The loans are 
self-liquidating. They help in cases 


where business is expanding rapid- 
ly. They can be used effectively 
where customers have a minimum 
of capital and a heavy seasonal 
business. They help customers step 
up production and lower costs. Ac- 
counts receivable financing enables 
customers to take discounts and 
save money by doing so, aside from 
the help they get in maintaining 
good credit.” 


Have you made a list of the places 
of business in your territory which 
you haven’t called on personally in 
the last six months? 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below— it's easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


& Addressing Machines 
6 Addressing Machine Pilates, 
Stencils, etc. 
7 Adhesives 
8 Advertising Specialties 
8 Air Conditioning Equipment 
10 Alarms, Bank Vault 
11 Architects and Buliders 
12 Autographic Registers 
13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 
14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
15 Bank Buliding Fixtures 
16 Bank Directories 
17 Bankers’ Note Cases 
18 Banking by Mall Envelopes 
19 Banking Textbooks 
20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 


21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blank Books 

24 Blotters, Advertising 

25 Bookkeeping Equipment 

26 Brief Covers 

27 Bronze and Brass Signs 

28 Burglar Alarms 

28 Cabinets, Steel 

30 Calculating Machine Desks 

31 Calculating Machines 

32 Calendars 

33 Carbonized Checks and Forms 

34 “— Paper and Inked Rib- 
8 


35 Casters, Gliders, Furniture Leg 
Cups 
36 Central Files 


gners 
Sorting Trays 

Check Sorters 

Christmas Savings 

Clips, Paper 

63 Coat and Hat Racks 

64 Coin Bags 

65 Coin Boxes 

56 Coin Cards 

67 Coin Changers 

68 Coin Clocks 

68 Coin Counting Machines 
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60 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 

61 Coin Envelopes 

62 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 

63 Coin and Currency Trays 


73 Dating Machines and Stamps 
74 Daylignt Hold-Up Protective 
Ipment 


75 Depositories 
76 Deposit Ticket Files 
77 Desk Fountain Pens 
78 Desk Organizers 
79 Desk and Typewriter Pade 
80 Dictating Machines 
81 Dip Pen Desk Sets 
82 Duplicators 
83 Duplicating Machine Supplies 
84 Electric Signs 

85 Envelopes 

86 Envelope Sealers and Openers 
87 Erasers 

88 Expanding Envelopes 

89 File Boxes 

90 File Fasteners 

91 File Folders 

92 File Signals 

93 Filing Cabinets 

94 Filing Systems 

95 Fire Alarm Systems 

96 Forms 

97 Forms, Continuous 

98 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
99 Fountain Pens 
100 Furniture 
101 Glass Signs 
102 Globes 
103 Gummed Tape 
104 Index Tabs 
105 Ink 
106 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
107 Ink In Powdered Form 
108 Interest Calculators 
108 Interest Computing Machines 
110 Inter-Office Communicating 

Systems 


111 Lamps, Desk 
112 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 


113 Lamps, Filing 

114 Lamps, Fluorescent 

115 Lamps, Stenographers 

116 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
117 Letter Trays 

118 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 


118 Loose Leaf Binders 

120 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
121 Maps 

122 Mats 

123 Money Orders 

124 Night Depositories 

125 Night Depository Bags 

126 Numbering Machines 

127 Paper 

128 Paper Fasteners 

129 Pass Books 

130 Pay Roll Envelopes 

131 Pencil Sharpeners 

132 Pencils 

133 Penclis, Mechanical 

134 Pen Points, Steel 

135 Personal Loan Systems 

136 Photographic Bank Systems 
137 Portfolios and Brief Cases 
138 Postage Meters 

139 Proof Machines 

140 Public Relations Advertising 
141 Registered Mall Envelopes 
142 Rubber Bands 

143 Rubber Stamps 

144 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
145 Safe Deposit Boxes 

146 Safety Paper 

147 —. Banks, Home and 


148 Savings Clubs 

149 Scales, Postal & Parcel Post 
150 School Savings Systems 

151 Sealing Wax 

152 Seals 

153 Seals, Coin Bag 

154 Seals, Corporation, Notary, ete. 
155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 
157 Steno Note Books 

158 Steno Note Book Holders 
159 Storage Files 

160 Supplies, Bank and Office 
161 Tear Gas 

162 Telephone Indexes 

163 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
164 Time Recorders 

165 Time Stamps 

166 Travelers Checks 

167 Type Cleaners 

168 Typewriters 

169 Typewriter Stands 

170 Vaults 

171 Vault Equipment 

172 Vault Ventilators 

173 Venetian Blinds 

174. Visible Records 

175 War Bonds, Bank Plan 

176 Wardrobe Equipment 

177 Waste Baskets 

178 Watchman Reporting System 
179 Window and Lobby Displays 


O10 C= PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD SIOEIO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


© Please have sent us buying information on 


Ration Book Envelopes 


The first rule for a_ successful 
advertising specialty is: “Be sure 
it will be helpful to the person who 
receives it.” Unfortunately, about 
the only claim that many of these 
items can offer as “good-will stim- 
ulators” is the fact that they don’t 
cost the recipient anything. Some- 
times they are so utterly useless, 
they actually lessen the customer’s 
opinion of you. 


This envelope, designed to keep 
ration coupon books, however, 
should meet with a favorable re- 
sponse in every household in the 
United States. These books are so 
easily mislaid—and I actually know 
one family that went without coffee 
last month, because the proper 
coupon has gotten torn off and lost 
when the book was jammed into an 
overflowing cupboard drawer. 

The two samples reproduced here 
have just been sent to me by the 
Ames Safety Envelope Co., 21 Vine 
St., Somerville, Mass. Unfortunate- 


BANKING ENVELOPES 


For Filing—Mailing—Advertising 


Expanding Envelopes, Envelock Locking 
Envelopes, Safe Keeping Envelopes, Trust 
Department Files and Credit Files, also 
Special Bank Envelopes. 


Send for complete catalogue in color 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 


21 Vine Street Boston, Mass. 
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Sooner Or Later... 


About the only bad feature of writing a column 
like this is that you can’t control the supply of 
Every columnist lives in night- 


“raw material.” 


mare-ish dread of the month when there will be 
not a single idea uncovered as grist for his mill. 
I've never been caught in that awful predica- 
ment—yet. But when my column is unusually 


ly, I have no data on other alterna- 
tive designs, but I’m sure a note on 
your letterhead to Mr. J. W. Fitz- 
gerald, president of Ames, will 
bring you complete information. I 
can tell you, however, that they are 
attractively printed (one in two 
colors) on a husky envelope stock 
that should stand up under months 
and months of repeated handling 
—and did you notice the reinforced 
hole, convenient for hanging up on 
the kitchen wall? 

With the bank’s name clearly 
imprinted on the front, it becomes 
a constant reminder to every family 
of your thoughtfulness and eager- 
ness to serve. 


Typewriter Platform 


I must apologize to both you and 
the Hoosier Desk Co. (of Jasper, 
Ind.) for not having told you about 
their Right-O-Left Typewriter 
Platform long before this. They 
told me about it several months 
ago, but in some way the informa- 
tion got mislaid and has just now 
come to light again. 


However, I console myself with 
the thought that the information is 
just as pertinent now as it was last 
fall—and with the steadily increas- 
ing volume of work which con- 


A. E. MARTELL CO. 
KEENE, N. H. 


SIMPLIFIED FORM OF 


COST ANALYSIS CARD 


Form 364 for Banks which do not 
analyze on their posting machine. 
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fronts every bank, anything which 
will increase the “usability” of 
existing equipment is worth know- 
ing about. 

The Right-O-Left converts any 
flat top desk into a typewriter desk. 
It can be used on either side (hence 
the name), clamps on quickly 
without damage to the desk, and is 
equally easy to remove. Since it 
provides a rigid working base, it 
means smooth, vibration-free oper- 
ation of typewriter or adding ma- 
chine—prolonging the life of the 
machine proportionately. 

Further advantages are the ab- 
sence of complicated mechanical 
gadgets to get out of order, the “no 
cost of upkeep,” and the fact that 
it gives 50% more usable drawer 
space than the ordinary typewriter 
desk. 

If you need a place for another 
typist to work and already have a 
standard office desk that isn’t work- 
ing, here is an excellent way to 
“double up” for the duration at very 
little cost. 


Paper Shortages Coming 


Washington has warned us that 
heavy restrictions in paper produc- 
tion are “on the calendar” for 
some time in the Spring. While these 
restrictions will apply primarily to 
newsprint and magazine stocks 
(your Bankers Monthly may be 
substantially smaller by next sum- 
mer) nevertheiess it might be wise 
for you to survey your immediate 
paper requirements. Study your 
forms again for possible further 
simplification and elimination. Con- 
sult with your printing salesman as 
to what types of paper stock are 
most likely to be available during 





short, some months, please remember that I 
don't create new equipment and supply items— 
I merely report them! 


Sincerely, 


Substitutes For Rubber Bands 


Banks must find a substitute for 
rubber bands which they had 
thought was almost indispensable. 
Most banks have only a relative 
small supply of bands on hand as 
rubber bands have never been 
stocked in large amount for fear of 
deterioration. The first thing neces- 
sary then is to conserve the stock 
on hand and really make the rub- 
ber band stretch. 

In the era of plenty we over- 
looked one feature of rubber bands 
—they can be used over and over 
again. Rubber bands were formerly 
given to customers for almost every 
purpose, and if some fell on the 
floor, they were left | on _the floor. 


COL ORE D 
BILL STR \PS 


‘ 


There is a wide difference in the 
construction and grades of bill 
straps. The wise purchasing 
officer tests all makes of straps by 
the “Steel-Strong” Standards: 
Color—stock-impregnated at 
the mill for uniformity 
Basic weight—65 pounds 
Width—1}4 inches 
Tensile strength—70 pounds 


These above-the-average specifications for qual- 
ity, size and weight, insure better protection for 
your bank—protection ample for the hardest use. 


The “Steel-Strong”’ label unconditionally guar- 
antees to you that “Steel-Strong” straps are 
built to meet these specifications. 


8 different colors for quick identification. 


FREE write for generous samples, 
prices, and name of your nearest dealer. 


UTAOR RO 232 Eee 


Our New Address 
NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 





It was thought that it was cheaper 
to buy the bands than to bend a 
back. 

Checks that are listed out from 
the cages are bound with a rubber 
band, but now, when these checks 
are sorted and filed, the rubber 
band is returned and used over 
again. Currency is bound with rub- 
ber bands, but when shipping the 
currency or paying over the coun- 
ter the bands are removed and used 
again. In almost every transaction 
in which bands are used, they may 
be used over and over again. A 
pound box of size 16 rubber bands 
contains roughly 2,800, but by 
using them over again, this box can 
be made to equal at least 7,000. 

Rubber bands were generally 
used when passing out customers’ 
statements. First we used a band 
around the checks and then, a band 
around the statement itself. Now 
the band around the checks is elim- 
inated, and only one is used on the 
statement itself. This conserves a 
large amount of bands but as the 
shortage grows, substitutes must be 
found for even this conservation. 

We have three methods of sub- 
stituting—first, a paper clip is used 
on the smaller statements. Paper 
clips are not nearly as scarce as 
bands and most banks accumulate 
more at the window than they use. 
However, this is only a stop-gap as 
a shortage of these will be felt in 
due time. 

Second, we seal the statement 
with cellulose tape, placing about 
a half inch on each end. This serves 
the purpose but is not quite as 
satisfactory or convenient. 

Third, we have tried a paper strip 
like that used on currency. This 
takes longer to put on than the 
rubber band, but it offers a new 
advantage, it is possible to place an 
advertisement on each one. Anyone 
of these methods offers a quick and 
ready substitute, and should rapid- 
ly eliminate the use of any rubber 
bands on statements.—C. W. Fish- 
baugh, Asst. Cashier, Security Trust 
& Savings Bank, Shenandoah, Ia. 


Encourage Banking By Mail 


Gasoline rationing is going to 
make it easier to develop banking 


Te 





TEVENS PLAN 


afe way for Banks 


to Finance Insurance Premiums 
WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


by mail accounts, for there are 
many who must use their cars to 
reach the bank. 


They may be encouraged to de- 
posit by mail, and to write checks 
to pay bills 

The Cleveland Trust Company 
has been inserting a one-page sug- 
gestion into its monthly statements. 


This suggestion reads: “Gasoline 
rationing makes your Cleveland 
Trust checking account more useful. 
Use your account to pay all bills 
and mail the checks. Deposit-by- 
mail, too. Save time and transpor- 
tation.” 


An idea such as this may help to 
Save accounts which otherwise 
might be neglected by the deposi- 
tors, and it may also get new ac- 
counts. 


To Get More Use 
From Machines 


In most banks, the bookkeeper 
has to process the items before they 
are posted. During this time, the 
posting machine is idle. Would it 
not be possible to let someone else 
arrange and process the items so 
that the bookkeeper can use the 
machine longer hours? 


Many banks now use delayed 
posting. That is, the items are 
posted the next day in one run. 
This saves much time and also 
makes less work on the machine. 
Someone else in the bank, possibly 
a new clerk, can collect the items 
and process them during the cur- 
rent day and the bookkeeper can 
start posting promptly the next 
morning. 

Is this system practical? Our 
bank has been doing it for some 
time and I know of several smaller 
banks that are very well pleased 
with this particular method. It 
saves in both time and labor and 
has no bad features that I know of. 


You can get more use out of 
typewriters by arranging the work 
on a little different basis to keep 
typewriters busy most of the time. 
It is apparent that stenographers 
spend considerable time in taking 
dictation and in doing other chores 
around the bank. Would it not be 
possible to so arrange dictation so 
that it could be written either late 
in the day or early the next morn- 
ing. Other records that must be 
typed could be done while one 
stenographer is taking dictation, or 
filing, or doing other jobs.—Charles 
R. Kennett. 


A.1.B. Streamlines 
June Meeting 


The American Institute of Bank- 
ing will hold a one and a half day 
annual meeting in Chicago next 
June, it is announced by David E. 
Simms, national president of the 
Institute, who is acting assistant 
manager of the Salt Lake City 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco. This meeting, to 
be held June 9-10, will be the 41st 
annual convention of the Institute. 
In making the announcement Mr. 
Simms stated that this 4lst annual 
convention will be in the nature of 
a streamlined meeting held to 
transact essential business of the 
Institute and to elect officers. He 
also said that the plan for the 
meeting follows the practice adopt- 
ed by the Institute during the First 
World War, when it held a one day 
meeting in Chicago. 

Each chapter and study group 
has been requested to limit its 
representation to a single delegate 
clothed with full authority to cast 
the number of votes to which the 
chapter or study group is entitled. 
In this way the Institute plans to 
co-operate with the request of the 
Office of Defense Transportation to 
curtail travel incident to the hold- 
ing of conventions and to avoid 
taking members away from their 
desks for any longer time than is 
actually necessary. 


In voting to hold a skeletonized 
annual meeting, the Executive 
Council of the Institute acted under 
authority vested in it by resolu- 
tions adopted at the annual conven- 
tion in New Orleans on June 11, 
1942. The general outline of the 
convention program calls for a 
single business session, a chapter 
administration conference, an edu- 
cational conference, the holding of 
the national public speaking con- 
test, and election of officers. 


How To Discover Work 
Which May Be Eliminated 


In order to help out in the pres- 
ent labor situation, it will pay well 
for an executive of the bank to con- 
sider at least the following items 
for the purpose of discovering work 
which may be eliminated, reports 
that are not used enough to justify 
their continuation, and operations 
which may be simplified or com- 
bined with others. 


1. Study each activity within the 
bank to see if it is essential and if 
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the bank would suffer any serious 
loss if it were eliminated. 

2. Study each operation to see if 
it can be simplified or combined 
with some other operation. 







































A 3. Study each record to see if it 
z. may be simplified. Watch for hand 
1e records which could be used on a 
rt machine, and study all records to 
Yy see whether two or more might be 
ik combined into one. 
to 4. Study each type of work for 
st the purpose of determining what 
e. part of it can be done by inexperi- 
ir. enced workers. Start the new em- 
al ployees on those jobs. 
of 5. Plan the flow of items so that 
to the work will be waiting for the 
he employee instead of the employee 
Te waiting for the work. This will 
he avoid lost time. 
“wy 6. Keep two or more employees 
rst in training so that they may be 
ay ready to fill positions which may be 
vacated in the future. 
up 7. Supervise all employees more 
its carefully and make frequent tests 
ate to be sure that each new worker is 
ast following instructions properly. 
‘he 8. Study reports which are now 
ed. made daily to see if they may serve 
to their purpose just as well if made 
the weekly. 
to 9. Study the weekly reports to 
ld- see if they can be just as useful if 
oid they are made monthly or bi- 
eir monthly. 
1s 10. Make a careful study of all 
correspondence to see whether 
zed some is unnecessary. This may per- 
ive haps best be done by going through 
der the correspondence files to make a 
lu- list of the types of correspondence 
en- which might be eliminated. 
be 11. Study the notices sent to cus- 
a tomers to see whether a telephone 
call may take the place of mailing 
ter : 
du- the notice. 
: of 12. Study the necessary corre- 
on spondence for the purpose of deter- 





mining what can be handled by 
form letters. 

13. The use of window envelopes 
may save the time of addressing 
envelopes. 


14. Study office memoranda to 













res- see whether many of them can be 
well better handled by pencil notations 
-on- on the original letter or other docu- 
ems ment. 

york 15. Have old equipment which 





orts 
stify 
ions 
om- 





may be abandoned in the stock 
room brought out and repaired so 
that it may be used at least by be- 
ginners for practice work. 


16. Consider staggering the hours 
of employees so that there will be 
no idle time. 
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HAVE YOU A CHECK 
DEPARTMENT IN YOUR BANK? 


If a customer in your bank wants a 
new check book, can he pick it up at 
any window or is he required to go 
to the “Check Department”? We ad- 
mit that it is a lot more convenient 
to get it at the nearest window but 
it’s far more economical for the bank 
to distribute all checksfrom one point. 


Why? Well, because the young lady 
placed in charge of checks will sell 
more than she will give away. She'll 
ask everyone to buy Personalized 
Checks and about seven out of ten 
will do it. Some will want pocket 
checks, some will choose Newports 
for home use, while others will 

prefer Standardized Busi- 
ness Checks. Regardless 
of the style, if the cus- 
tomer’s name is im- 
printed, the bank 
recovers its full cost. 


Look how it helps the people in your 
shop, too . . . especially new people. 
Sorting and filing are easy when Mr. 
Kianakopopolous uses an imprinted 
check, but how many “man hours” 
will you lose if you have to decipher 
his signature. This alone justifies 
pushing personalized checks but the 


saving in money is important also. 


Here's a tip. If you already are en- 
gaged in the Personalized Check Pro- 
gram or if you are just considering 
it, the secret in putting it across is 
sustained effort. One live wire 
who is really sold on the 
idea can do a bang-up 
job. And we'll help, 
too, if you'll write us 
for publicity material 
and samples. 


le UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 





transaction comes up that should be 
handled differently and he is at a 
loss as to how to proceed. 

It is the duty of the officer to take 
time to ask the clerks questions 
about their work and to explain 
thoroughly the reason for doing it 
the way they are shown to do it. 
This is repeated from time to time 
to clear up misconceptions that 
may arise in the mind of the new 
clerk and to assure the officer that 
the employee understands what he 
is doing. 

In each community, there are 
high school children who would like 
extra work and an opportunity to 
learn something about business. It 
would be a good thing, both for the 
student and for the community, if 
every bank would take a few of 
these students after school hours 
and give them a little extra work 
and training. As a general rule, 
this is rather inexpensive and in 
the course of a year, the student 
will learn enough to help out dur- 
ing the summer vacation period 
and he will prove an important 
source of labor in the days that lie 
ahead.—Clarence R. Kennett, Audi- 
tor, First National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 


How To Train New Employees 


No doubt, in each community 
there are some girls whose parents 
will not allow them to work in war 
factories or go to the congested 
cities seeking employment. A bank 
can probably secure these girls at 
a reasonable figure but they will 
be confronted with the problem of 
training them in the fundamentals 
of bank operations. What is the 
best method for training inexperi- 
enced help? In most banks it is not 
possible or practical to start a 
school to train new employees as 
they are doing in many of the large 
banks. 

We let a new, inexperienced 
clerk work for the first few days 
with a junior clerk. After that, 
however, some official of the bank 
takes it upon himself to see that 
the new employees are properly 
instructed and that they learn the 
theory behind each operation. 
Every effort should be made to 
acquaint the new employees with 
as many of the bank’s operations as 
is possible. Frequently, I have 
found that a clerk has been put on 
a job and instructed thoroughly 
how to perform his duties, and then 
something unusual occurs or some 
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The English Channel Tunnel is 
now likely to be made, making 
undersea connections between Eng- 
land and France. The French are 
very desirous of having this admir- 
able facility, helped largely in our 
day by the electric light and other 
new appliances. Military men in 
England are opposed to it. It must 
be admitted they have an argu- 
ment. Liberty is a priceless thing 
in Britain. 


FEBRUARY, 1893 


Nations are getting nearer to each 
other; the world is becoming 
crowded, and peace is the only hope 
for the suffering. With the confer- 
ence principle established, war— 
that grim and dreadful monster 
from the primitive time—will dis- 
appear, and all its expense, with its 
pain and sorrow. 


FEBRUARY, 1893 
Proposed Federal Legislation For 
National Banks 

The Andrew bill makes some 
important changes in the bank 
laws, and its provisions are about 
to be discussed. National banks are 
to be relieved from the necessity of 
keeping more than $1,000 on de- 
posit with the Comptroller, and 
thus they can cease to circulate 
notes if they choose. Several large 
banks do not issue any circulation. 
They carry the $50,000 minimum 
amount of bonds, merely as an in- 
vestment, but small banks cannot 
afford to do without the circulation. 
Under this bill they are relieved 
from keeping bonds and taking out 
circulation also, if they so deter- 
mine. Banks are to be allowed to 
issue to the full face value of bonds 
deposited; now only 90 per cent. 
The tax on circulation is to be with- 
drawn, 

FEBRUARY, 1893 


If nations shall ever become suf- 
ficiently advanced to live at peace 
among themselves, there will be no 
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need of the soldier. If individuals 
ever become sufficiently advanced 
to do unto others as they would 
that others shall do unto them, 
there will be but little need of the 
lawyer and the justice. 


FEBRUARY, 1893 


Everyone who would succeed in 
business must cultivate habits of 
industry and application. He must 
not only understand his business 
theoretically, but must follow it in 
all its practical details with patient 
and unflagging perseverance. If a 
young man on commencing life will 
make up his mind to work up to 
the measure of his ability half the 
battle will be gained, and success 
will be sure, sooner or later, to 
crown his efforts. I would say to 
every young man, do not trust to 
chance or to others to get on, but 
trust to yourself. 


FEBRUARY, 1893 


Peculiarities Of The Chinese 

Referring to mere customs, the 
contrast to ours is quite curious. We 
mourn in black; the Chinese in 
white. Their boats are drawn by 
men and their carriages are moved 
by sails. As a sign of respect they 
keep on their hats. We drink tea 
hot; the Chinese take it cold. With 
them the family name comes first. 
They would say, for instance, Smith 
John. The needle of their compass 
points south. Their soldiers wear 
petticoats, satin boots, and bead 
necklaces, carry umbrellas and 
fans, and attack the enemy at night, 
carrying lanterns. They mount their 
horses from the right side. Their 
babies seldom cry. With them the 
seat of the understanding is the 
stomach. A bride with them is a 
slave; when she is old and helpless 
she becomes the most beloved and 
tenderly cared for of the family. 
Their most valued piece of furniture 
is the coffin. They shoot off their 
fire works by day. If you insult a 


Chinaman, instead of his killing 
you he goes to his own doorstep 
and kills himself. Old men over 
there fly kites while the boys look 
on, and many other customs and 
practices are quite contrary to those 
of western nations; hence we may 
infer those of China come down 
from a very remote antiquity. 


FEBRUARY, 1893 


The wonderful success of Japan 
in grasping at once the theory and 
practice of modern banking and its 
proper concomitant—a_ rational, 
safe, and economical currency— 
stands out in brilliant contrast to 
the antediluvian condition of China 
in these matters. China has had ad- 
vantages in her proximity to India 
and much earlier access to and 
knowledge of western financial 
methods than Japan, yet China re- 
mains behind Japan, immeasurably. 
The mixed condition of banking 
and banking law in this country, 
together with the crude and bar- 
baric methods of supplying our 
circulating money, places us some- 
where between China and Japan in 
a comparative view of our rank in 
these important national matters 


FEBRUARY, 1893 


First Principles 


Safety is the prime consideration 
in the management of a bank, profit 
is secondary. Safety can only be 
secured through the employment of 
sagacity, experience, and last, but 
not least, integrity. These qualities 
are essential to the successful 
banker and when found united in 
an individual, give him prominence 
among his fellows. 


FEBRUARY, 1893 


The Nicaragua Canal 


The probability that Congress 
will bring the Government of the 
United States to the aid of the 
directors of the Nicaragua Canal 
will be esteemed good news by the 
whole nation. This will bring early 
completion at an economical and 
honest cost, and will secure light 
tolls, and hence easy freight; and 
enormous saving of time to the 
shipping of the world. In the hands 
of Mr. John Sherman, it may be 
expected, with certainty, that the 
details will secure the United States 
against fraud and all undignified 
and international complication, or 
any need for navies. Why cannot 
the canal bonds, guaranteed as they 
will be by the United States, be 
made a basis for National Bank 
currency? 
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Grainger Joins Chemical 


The Chemical 
Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York 
City has announced 
the appointment of 
Mr. Isaac B. Grain- 
ger as vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Grainger 
will be associated 
with Mr. Gilbert 
H. Perkins, vice 
president, in han- 
dling the bank’s Isaac B. GRAINGER 
business in the West. 

For the past nine years, Mr. 
Grainger has been president of the 
Montclair Trust Company, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, and is treasurer 
of the Essex County Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. He has a wide acquaintance 
in banking circles, as he has been 
active in the affairs of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. He started 
his banking career in the old Mur- 
chison National Bank of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., of which his father, the 
late Mr. J. Victor Grainger was 
president for many years, and later 
served as executive vice president 
of the North Carolina Bank & Trust 
Company in Greensboro, N. C. 

At the outbreak of World War I, 
Mr. Grainger left Princeton Uni- 
versity and joined the Army, be- 
coming a captain of infantry. 


Promotions At 
Chicago First 


At the annual meeting of the 
shareholders of The First National 
Bank of Chicago all members of the 
board of directors were re-elected. 
Following the subsequent meeting 
of the board, a number of promo- 
tions in the official staff and the 
election of new officers were an- 
nounced by Edward E. Brown, 
president of the bank: 

Thomas J. Butler, assistant vice 
president in one of the loaning 
divisions, James P. Feeley, assis- 
tant vice president in the Bond 
Department, and Emerson  R. 
Lewis, assistant vice president in 
the Trust Department, were elected 
vice presidents. Harold W. Lewis, 
Verne L. Bartling, Glenn M. 
Forgan, assistant cashiers, and J. 
T. Keckeisen, assistant secretary, 
were promoted to assistant vice 
presidents. Howard S. Alsip, Ed- 
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ward Decker, Alfred E. Langen- 
bach, and Darragh Louderback 
were named assistant cashiers. 
Horace V. Condit and Rollin B. 
Mansfield were appointed assistant 
trust officers. Other officers were 
re-elected. 


Chase Advances 25 


The Chase National Bank on 
January 13 announced the follow- 
ing promotions in the official staff 
of the bank: Louis A. Bruenner, 
John J. Scully and Ransom H. 
Skeen as vice presidents; Paul C. 
Beardslee, Esmond B. Gardner, 
Joseph C. Hanson, Jr., Robert L. 
Hatcher, Jr., Arthur Kunzinger, 
Jacob Magenheimer, Nicholas J. 
Murphy, John Prentice, James V. 
Ritchey, Jr., and James E. Scully as 
second vice presidents; Donald L. 
Ballantyne, James Bloor, Paul F. 
Clarke, Burnett O. Doane, George 
Holzman, William B. Johnston, 
Paul A. McManus, Frank A Rich- 
ards and Walter E. Rutherford as 
assistant cashiers; Clifford I. Mac- 
Cullough, Henry C. Mersereau and 
T. Charles Sullivan as real estate 
trust officers. 


King Joins California Bank 


Frank L. King, for the last 12 
years comptroller and a_ senior 
officer of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago, has been elected executive 
vice president of California Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


After his discharge from the 
army in 1919, Mr. King was a na- 
tional bank examiner for six years 
prior to entering the commercial 
banking business in Chicago, join- 
ing the Continental organization in 
1928. 

He is a member of the committee 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion charged with developing the 
plan of coupon ration banking soon 
to be inaugurated throughout the 
country, as well as a member of the 
association’s legislative and taxa- 
tion committees. Mr. King has long 
been active as a member of the 
Controllers Institute of America, 
serving for the past several years 
as vice president and director, and 
is now resigning the presidency of 


the Chicago chapter of that organ- 
ization to take up his new duties. 

California Bank, founded 40 
years ago by the late A. M. Chaffey 
who pioneered branch banking in 
California, has 46 offices in Los 
Angeles County and resources in 
excess of $218,000,000. 

Arch W. Anderson, formerly vice 
president of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 
and widely known in _ banking 
circles throughout the nation, has 
for the last three years been presi- 
dent of California Bank. 


New Vice Presidents At 
Continental Illinois 


At the annual meeting of the 
board of directors of the Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago held 
January 8, 1943, the following elec- 
tions took place: 

Lester T. Boe, John F. Mannion, 
John W. Nichols, Henry R. Platt, 
Jr., and O. B. Wallace, who were 
second vice presidents, were elected 
vice presidents; John W. Baker, A. 
Gordon Bradt, Merle G. Glanville, 
David Handler, and Boyd J. Sim- 
mons, who were assistant cashiers, 
were advanced to second vice presi- 
dents; and Berford Brittain, Jr., 
Arthur J. Frey, Arthur W. Higby, 
John P. Hoffman, John F. McGuire, 
Jr., Wilhelm R. Mesenbrink, Orion 
Morris, William G. Olson, Magnus 
I. Ronning, and George Wiersema 
were elected assistant cashiers. 

In the Trust Department, Wayne 
R. Bennett, who was a second vice 
president, was elected a vice presi- 
dent. Cecil Bronston, Charles E. 
Clippinger, Bruce H. DeSwarte, 
Frederick W. Hawley, Jr., Harold 
P. Smith, and James F. Vanek, 
formerly assistant secretaries, were 
made trust officers. Ernest D. 
Holmes and Victor P. Nelson were 
elected assistant secretaries. 


Joins St. Louis First 


John W. Snyder, manager of the 
St. Louis agency of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and ex- 
ecutive vice president of Defense 
Plant Corporation, was elected a 
vice president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis at a meeting of 
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the Board of Directors on January 
12th. 

At the conclusion of World War 
I (during which he served in 
France and Germany as a field 
artillery staff officer, advancing to 
the rank of Colonel) Mr. Snyder 
spent nine years in commercial 
banking in Arkansas and Missouri. 
For six years he was with the 
Liquidation Division of the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Washington, D. C., and acted as 
receiver for various National banks 
in Missouri. 

In July, 1940, Snyder was called 
to Washington to assist in estab- 
lishing liaison between the R. F. C. 
and the Army and Navy in connec- 
tion with business loans for defense 
purposes. In August of that year 
the Defense Plant Corporation was 
organized to aid in the program of 
constructing industrial plants for 
the manufacture of articles of war 
and Mr. Snyder was made execu- 
tive vice president. 

Mr. Snyder took up his duties 
with the First National on January 
13th, but an arrangement has been 
made for him to give part time for 
the next few months to the R. F. C. 
and Defense Plant Corporation in 
Washington, to complete the work 
he now has under way there. 


On American 
National Board 


Cal Sivright, president and chief 
executive officer of the Oliver Farm 
Equipment Company, was elected 
a director of the American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago at the annual meeting of 
the bank’s stockholders on Janu- 
ary 12. Mr. Sivright became asso- 
ciated with the Oliver Farm 
Equipment Company in 1929 and 
became its president in 1937. 

All other directors of the bank 


To Your Commercial Customers: 


If they have a direct-mail message 
for the banks of America, our com- 
plete addressing and mailing serv- 
ice will guarantee that message 
reaching every bank at the lowest 
cost. Details and prices available to 
any accredited manufacturer or 
service organization. 


Rand MSNally & Co. 


BANK PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


were re-elected, including Arthur 
L. Blakeslee, James R. Bremner, 
Weymouth Kirkland, William O. 
Kurtz, Charles A. Liddle, Carl S. 
Lloyd, Daniel Peterkin, Jr., Melvin 
L. Straus, Robert E. Straus, H. 
Belin Voorhees, and Lawrence F. 
Stern, president. 

Mr. Stern reported to the stock- 
holders that the bank had experi- 
enced a Satisfactory year in 1942, 
net earnings being $328,638 after 
reserves for contingencies and 
preferred dividends and not includ- 
ing nominal profits realized on the 
sale of securities which were 
credited to securities depreciation 
reserve following the practice in 
previous years. 

At the directors’ meeting, Louis 
W. Fischer was elected vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Fischer, who formerly 
held the title of assistant vice 
president, will continue his duties 
as personal trust officer for the 
bank’s Trust Department. 


Wood And Hemby 
Advanced 


Following the annual _stock- 
holders’ meeting of the American 
Trust Company of Charlotte, N. C., 
Word H. Wood, president for the 
past 25 years, was elected chair- 
man of the board, and Torrence E. 
Hemby, formerly executive vice 
president, and who has been with 
the bank for 37 years, was elected 
president. Walter Lambeth, man- 
ager of the Insurance Department, 
was advanced to a vice presidency. 

Mr. Wood informs us that, in his 
opinion, Mr. Hemby has made of 
himself one of the ablest bankers in 
the United States. He says, “Mr. 
Hemby has been with us since he 
was 18 years old, coming into the 
bank when it was small, in the 
capacity of runner. It is a great 
tribute to his industry and to his 
native ability that he has made of 
himself such an able bank official. 
He possesses to a marked degree 
the elements of success: his willing- 
ness and love for work, his high 
integrity, his desire to render the 
greatest service, his loyalty, and his 
high ideals.” 

Walter Lambeth, the new vice 
president, has been with the insti- 
tution for 32 years, starting in 1911, 
as an employee in the Insurance 
Department. 

Mr. Wood was one of the original 
organizers of this bank 41 years 
ago, coming to Charlotte from 


Winston-Salem, where he had been 
working in a bank for about eight 
years. 

The American Trust Company is 
the largest bank in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, or Virginia, in any 
one city. Deposits now are $142,- 
066,549.02, resources are $149,047,- 
841.66. It is the largest bank in any 
one city in the United States with 
a population of 110,000 or less. 

The American Trust Company 
has never misssed a dividend in 
40 years—and has never yet re- 
duced a dividend. The capital stock 
is the same as it was in 1920—$l,- 
200,000.00. The total capital, sur- 
plus, and profits are over $5,000,- 
000.00. 


Northern Trust Promotes 


At the annual meeting of the 
board of directors of The Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago held on 
January 12, the following official 
changes were made: John A. 
Prosser and Charles B. Petersen 
were promoted from 2nd vice pres- 
idents to vice presidents of the 
Banking Department; in the Bond 
Department, John M. Maxwell was 
promoted from 2nd vice president 
and manager to vice president; 
Philip L. Burgett was made a 2nd 
vice president in addition to being 
manager of the Credit Department; 
and Lyell H. Ritchie advanced from 
assistant cashier to 2nd vice presi- 
dent. 

Warren F. Sarle was promoted 
from 2nd vice president to 2nd vice 
president and manager of the Bond 
Department, and Edward D. Mc- 
Grew from assistant manager of 
the Bond Department to 2nd vice 
president. E. LeRoy Hall was pro- 
moted from assistant comptroller 
to 2nd vice president and assistant 
comptroller. 

J. Mills Easton (long-time friend 
of all F.A.A. members) was pro- 
moted from manager of advertising 


‘and Publicity to 2nd vice president 


in charge of that department. 


A.B.A. Council And 
Administrative Committee 
Appointments Announced 


Appointment of 12 members to 
the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, and four 
members to the Association’s Ad- 
ministrative Committee has been 
announced by W. L. Hemingway, 
A. B. A. president and president of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
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and Trust Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 


The Executive Council consists of 
bankers elected by A.B.A. mem- 
bers in the 48 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, usually at the 
time of their state conventions, the 
officers of the Association, the three 
immediate past presidents, the 
presidents and vice presidents of 
the Association’s divisions and sec- 
tions, chairmen of its commissions, 
and 12 members at large appointed 
by the president. The 12 appointees 
announced by Mr. Hemingway are 
the following: 


H. Donald Campbell, president, 
The Chase National Bank, New 
York, N. Y.; Zay B. Curtis, vice 
president, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; Robert V. 
Fleming, president, The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C.; J. 
H. Frost, president, Frost National 
Bank, San Antonio, Texas; H. Hiter 
Harris, president, First and Mer- 
chants National Bank, Richmond, 
Virginia; Herbert D. Ivey, presi- 
dent, Citizens National Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Harold Kountze, president, 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, 
Colorado; William F. Kurtz, presi- 
dent, The Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurances on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; J. F. McRae, president, 
Merchants National Bank, Mobile, 
Alabama; James H. Penick, presi- 
dent, W. B. Worthen Company, 
Bankers, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Tom K. Smith, president, The Boat- 
men’s National Bank, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Samuel C. Waugh, execu- 
tive vice president and Trust officer, 
The First Trust Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


The Administrative Committee 
consists of the officers of the Asso- 
ciation, the three immediate past 
presidents, the presidents of each 
of the Association’s four divisions, 
the State Secretaries Section, the 
American Institute of Banking, and 
four members appointed by the 
president from four different Fed- 
eral Reserve districts. The four 
named by Mr. Hemingway are the 
following: 


H. Donald Campbell, president, 
the Chase National Bank, New 
York, N. Y.; Robert V. Fleming, 
The Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Herbert D. Ivey, 
president, Citizens National Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
California; Tom K. Smith, presi- 
dent, The Boatmen’s National Bank, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Guaranteed) 


State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 


Real Estate Loans and Securities 





Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Ownership of International Banking Corporation 


Bank Premises 
Other Assets 


Deposits 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $639,736,171) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills 


Items in Transit with Branches 
Reserves for: 


Dividend 





Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 


Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. ....... 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET - New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1942 
(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


$ 901,172,805 


1,988,096,539 
40,685,588 
157,477,345 
41,153,413 
573,450,840 
5,463,330 
3,630,239 
4,650,000 
7,000,000 
38,160,040 
731,142 


$3,761,671,281 


$3,555,940,023 


$ 5,949,927 


1,492,112 4,457,815 


9,551,054 


2,226,619 
7,602,320 
3,100,000 
$77,500,000 
77,500,000 
23,793,450 


178,793,450 


$3,761,671,281 


Figures of foreign branches are as of December 23, 1942, except those for 
enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$775,828, 299 of United States Government Obligations and $13,564,326 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $732,519,800 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Kentucky Legislature 
Eliminates Holidays 


In a letter from Mr. Walter 
Distelhorst, advertising manager of 
the First National Bank of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, he refers to the 
article on page 551 of the Decem- 
ber Bankers Monthly, in which it 
was suggested that banks might 
benefit by observing fewer holidays 
than have been observed in times 
past. 


He states in his letter: “Earlier 


in the year (1942), the Kentucky 
Legislature fixed our holidays at 
three for the duration—July 4, 
Labor Day, and Christmas. The 
Courts gave us back Thanksgiving 
Day, but we are working on New 
Year’s Day.” 

While we don’t want to get rid 
of all of our holidays, it would ap- 
pear that if the Kentucky legisla- 
ture can see benefits in facilitating 
banking and industry by celebrat- 
ing fewer holidays during the war, 
that other legislators might also see 
reasons for making changes. 
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Chicago Title & Trust 
Promotes 


Holman D. Pettibone, president 
of Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany, has advised us of the election 
of Albert Young Bingham as vice 
president and of the appointment 
of Glenn M. Trumbo as assistant 
treasurer of the company. 


Mr. Bingham, a native Chica- 
goan, is a graduate of Evanston High 
School and the University of Illi- 
nois. In November, 1927, he entered 
the employ of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, remaining 
there after that bank joined the 
Continental Illinois group. For some 
time he was head of the Trust De- 
partment Research Analysis Divi- 
sion there. In December, 1935, he 
entered the employ of Walter P. 
Murphy, who died recently after 
leaving several million dollars to 
Northwestern University for the 
establishment of the Northwestern 
Technological Institute. Up to the 
time of Mr. Murphy’s death Mr. 
Bingham was engaged in the man- 
agement of the former’s securities 
and investments. 


Mr. Trumbo, a graduate of Simp- 
son College, took post-graduate 
work at the University of Chicago. 
He has been with Chicago Title 
and Trust Company since 1929. 
Until 1936 he was security analyst 
and since then has been connected 
with the Treasurer’s office as man- 
ager of the Trading Department. 


Gaillard And Curtiss 
Promoted 


The board of directors of The 
Union and New Haven Trust Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., at its 
January meeting elected Edward 
M. Gaillard as president to suc- 
ceed W. Perry Curtiss, who was 
advanced to the post of chairman 
of the board. In his new capacity, 
Mr. Curtiss will continue to take an 
active part in the bank’s affairs. 

These elections fall in the 40th 
year of Mr. Curtiss’ association 
with The Union and New Haven 
Trust Company and its immediate 
predecessor, The New Haven Trust 
Company, which was chartered in 
1895 as The New Haven Trust and 


Safe Deposit Company. This year: 


also marks the 75th anniversary of 
the chartering in 1868 of The Union 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company, 
later The Union Trust Company, 
which was merged with The New 
Haven Trust Company in 1911 to 
form the present institution. 

Mr. Gaillard was born in Phila- 
delphia, where his parents had 
moved from Charleston, S. C. He 
entered Yale University in the fall 
of 1915. In the spring of his sopho- 
more year, 1917, he left college 
when the United States entered the 
war to attend the first officers’ 
training camp and_ subsequently 
rose to the rank of first lieutenant 
in the 312th Field Artillery, 79th 
Division, serving overseas for about 
14 months. Returning to college he 
was graduated in 1920. 

Mr. Gaillard came to The Trust 





Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Nationa Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Company from the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York in 1923 to 
serve as assistant to the president. 
He was made a vice president in 
1928, a director in 1940 and execu- 
tive vice president last July. 

He has been a member of the 
Defense Loan Committee, now the 
War Committee, of the Connecticut 
Bankers Association since 1940 and 
a member of the bankers’ commit- 
tee of the New England Council for 
the past five years. He is a past 
member of the executive council of 
the American Bankers Association 
and also formerly served as presi- 
dent and a member of the execu- 
tive and legislative committees of 
the Connecticut Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

For more than a quarter of a 
century Mr. Curtiss has been in- 
separably identified with the de- 
velopment of The Union and New 
Haven Trust Company. A native of 
Branford, he started his banking 
career as a boy with The National 
Tradesmen’s Bank, advancing to 
the position of assistant cashier. In 
1903 he was taken into The New 
Haven Trust Company as vice 
president, treasurer, and manager 
of its newly created commercial 
department. The company at that 
time had less than $100,000 in trust 
funds and no deposits. Within two 
years, under Mr. Curtiss’ manage- 
ment, the bank had built its de- 
posits to $345,501, which in those 
days was considered large and 
rapid growth. 

In May, 1911, The New Haven 
Trust Company and The Union 
Trust Company merged to form the 
present institution. Eli Whitney, 
grandson of the famous inventor, 
became president and Mr. Curtiss 
was made vice president, treasurer, 
and active manager. This new insti- 
tution had a working staff of only 
eight persons and assets of $2,500,- 
000. 

In 1918 Mr. Curtiss was elected 
president, succeeding Mr. Whitney, 
who became chairman of the board. 
The original 1911 building, con- 
siderably enlarged in 1923, became 
inadequate as deposits increased 
in a decade from $3,390,000 to $12,- 
900,000, and funds in the trust de- 
partment increased from $22,799,- 
802 to $65,599,589. To meet this 
situation the bank bought the 
former home of the Security Insur- 
ance Company at the corner of 
Church and Elm Streets and erected 
the present twelve story bank and 
office building, which was occupied 
in 1928. 

The 


Company absorbed The 
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Peoples Bank and Trust Company 
in 1921, took over The Congress 
Bank and Trust Company in 1932, 
and opened a branch in Hamden in 
1937. Deposits at the close of busi- 
ness on December 31, 1942, were 
$26,745,732.23, total resources were 
$29,892,098.51 and funds in the 
trust department totaled $85,316,- 
752.82. 


Can You Keep A Secret? 


Don’t let employees forget that 
the bank’s business is based on 
confidential information about your 
customer’s business—which must 
not be revealed to anyone. 


Special Statements 
For Short Period 


Mr. J. Ford White, cashier of the 
First National Bank of Salida, Colo- 
rado sends the statement form 
which is reproduced herewith, and 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF SALIDA. COLORADO 
SPECIAL STATEMENT 
BELOW (6 A STATEMENT OF CHECKS PAID. DEPOSITS MADE ANDO 


BALANCE AS OF _ 


a comPLe TAILED STATEMENT FOR THE ENTIRE MONTH TOGETHER WITH 
THE CHECKS PAID SINCE THIS CLOSING DATE WHA SE MADE UP IN YOUR 
7 





CHECKS PAID 


BALANCE FROM LAST STATEMENT i 


| 
| 


RECEIVED THE ABOVE CHECKS 


SIGN HERE 


| 
—_— 


OaTE ——_—— BALANCE —e 


PERFORATIONS IN CHECKS INDICATE DATE OF PAYMENT 


explains that his bank uses this for 
customers who want their state- 
ments between month-ends. 

It is a sheet 4% inches wide and 
11 inches long, and can be handled 
very easily and quickly, and costs 
much less than a full statement 
sheet. 

Mr. White states that this also 
helps to keep the film record of the 
account in monthly form. That is, 
the vouchers are not included with 
this special statement. 

The posting machine is used to list 
the items, and it adds the deposits 
and subtracts the checks in the reg- 
ular way. 


For Mr. In And Outer 


The house organ of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Madison, Wisconsin, 
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--- and a need for 
Christmas Savings Clubs 


Many things are bound to change. But not Christmas 
with its spirit of giving and sharing. 


This year, with incomes up, there’ll be greater sav- 
ing of funds than ever before. More and more banks 
are coming to Rand M£Nally for Bank Systems 
specially prepared for Christmas Savings Clubs, 


Income Tax Clubs, 
Clubs, and Consumer Credits . . . 


All-Purpose Clubs, Victory 
systems which 


are practical and economical, which give complete 
satisfaction to banks and to customers. 


May we show you how your bank can profit from 
these popular systems? 


RAND MSNALLY 
BANK SYSTEMS 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago 


111 Eighth Ave., New York 


San Francisco 





has the following practical sugges- 
tion for officers who must leave 
their desks during business hours. 

“The girls in the bank would 
very much appreciate the continued 
thoughtfulness of the officers in 
keeping them informed of their 
whereabouts during banking hours. 
If a customer places a call for an 
officer who, to the best of current 
knowledge, is only away from his 
desk—he becomes very irritated to 
be told two hours later (when 
placing a second call) that the of- 
ficer is out for the day. The same 
is true of people calling in person.” 


An Outline For Personal Thrift 


The Morris Plan Bank of Vir- 
ginia has recently published an ad- 
vertisement in which it gives rather 
a complete outline of personal 
thrift. 

The advertisement is divided 
into eight parts, with these head- 
ings: Buy war bonds; save; buy 
life insurance; keep fit; educate 
your children; buy a home; pay off 
what you owe; repair your home. 

While this advertisement was 
stimulated by the war situation, it 
would seem that the outline is a 
practical one for individuals at 
any time. 
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NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 

Through Absorption 

Through Merger or Consolidation 

Through Conversion............ 
Total discontinued 


.... National 5; State 12........ 
..-National 6; State 14......... 


National 3; State 36; Private 1; Other Institutions 1...... 


.. National 14; State 23....... 
...National 1; State 8 
-National 3; State 5; Private 1 


National 21; State 72; Private 2; Other Institutions 1 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
Other Institutions 1.. 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation 


Through Conversion. ...........cc.ccecee. 


Total discontinued... 


National 6; State 3 


Seaton National 1; 


National 10; State 13 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


Head Offices 


PRU Ss sistas bis asaa's eens Die heehee 


ALABAMA 
Midway 
*James & Midway Banking Company 
(Voluntary 


1943) 


liquidation January 1, 


ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville 
*Citizens Bank 
(Absorbed by First 
December 19, 1942) 
Magnolia 
Citizens Bank 
(Converted to First National Bank of 
Magnolia, September 19, 1942) 
Magnolia 
First National Bank of Magnolia.81-162 
(Capital $75,000. W. CC. Blewster, 
President, R. C. McDaniel, Cashier. 
Conversion of Citizens Bank, Septem- 
ber 19, 1942) 


National Bank, 


CALIFORNIA 
Anderson 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Anderson Branch.90-541 
(Merged with Redding Branch as of 
close of business November 21, 1942) 
Bieber 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Bieber Branch. .90-827 
(Merged with Fall River Mills Branch 
as of close of business November 21, 
1942) 
Calipatria 
Secu.ity-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calipatria Branch of Los 
Angeles iene 90-830 
(Discontinued at the close of busi- 
ness August 29, 1942. Business trans- 
ferred to Brawley Branch) 
Fellows 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Fellows Branch.90-1078 
(Merged with Taft Branch as of close 
of business November 14, 1942) 
Fellows 
‘Kern County Bank, Branch of Taft 
90-1067 
(Closed voluntarily November 14, 1942) 
Los Angeles 
California Bank, Sunset and Edge- 
cliff Office, 3765 Sunset Blvd...16-164 
(Discontinued and _ business_ trans- 
ferred to and consolidated with Sun- 
set & Alvarado Office, 2035 Sunset 
Blvd., November 14, 1942) 
Los Angeles 
*Title Guarantee 


& Trust Company 
(Merged into and with Title Insur- 
ance & Trust Company under name 
of Title Insurance & Trust Company, 
December 19, 1942) 

Maricopa 
‘Bank of America National Trust & 
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National 5;State 7.. 


Savings Assn., Maricopa Branch. 90-340 
(Merged with Taft Branch as of close 
of business November 14, 1942) 
Monterey 
Monterey Bank 
(Sold to First 
ber 31, 1942) 
Pacific Palisades 
California Bank, Pacific Palisades 
Office of California Bank, Los Angeles 
90-1162 
(Discontinued November 28, 1942 and 
business transferred to Santa Monica 
Office) 
Palmdale 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Palmdale Office of San 
Francisco 90-833 
(Will be merged with Lancaster 
branch December 28, 1942) 
San Juan Capistrano 
Bank of America National 
Savings Assn., 
Branch 
(Merged with San Clemente Branch as 
~ ae of business November 21, 


National Bank, Octo- 


Trust & 
San Juan Capistrano 


COLORADO 
De Beque 


Bank of De Beque 

(Resources transferred to the Palisade 

National Bank, Palisade, October 1942) 
Haxtun 

Haxtun State Bank 

oe voluntarily October 31, 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
Wilmington Trust Company, Branch 
at 2nd & Market Sts 
(Closed November 1, 1942) 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 
oe National Bank of Jackson- 
ville 
(Capital $100,000. Frank W. Sherman, 
President, J. M. Edson, Cashier. Char- 
ter issued December 31, 1942. Con- 
version of The Southside Bank of 
Jacksonville) 
Jacksonville 
*The Southside Bank of Jacksonville 
63-544 
National 
December 31, 


(Converted to American 
Bank of Jacksonville, 
1942) 

Malone 
Farmers Bank of Malone 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. BE. H. Hughes, President, T. K. 
oo Cashier. Will open January 2, 


GEORGIA 
Glennville 


Citizens Bank 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus $6,000. W. A. 
Strickland, President, F. R. Smith, 
Cashier. To open January 4, 1943) 
Hartwell 
*Citizens Banking Company... .64-276 
(Capital $25,000. A. F. Bell, President, 
E. C. Griffeth, Cashier. Succeeded Citi- 
zens Banking Company (Private Bank 
—not Incorporated), January 2, 1943) 


IDAHO 

Jerome 

*Jerome National Bank 2 
(Liquidating voluntarily. Certain as- 
sets purchased by First Security Bank 
of Idaho, N. A., Boise, Idaho, in 
November 1942) 

Shoshone 

*Lincoln County National Bank. .92-93 
(Voluntary liquidation effective De- 
cember 31, 1942. Certain assets pur- 
chased by First Security Bank of 
Idaho, N. A., Boise, Idaho, in Novem- 
ber) 


ILLINOIS 
Humboldt 


*First National Bank 

(Voluntary liquidation effective De- 
cember 5, 1942. Assets purchased by 
National Bank of Mattoon) 

Joliet 


The First National Bank 


in Joliet 
70-5 


of Joliet, October 30, 1942) 
Joliet 
First National Bank of Joliet....70-59 
(Change in title of The First National 
— in Joliet, October 30, 1942) 
e 
Kell State Bank .............70-1799 
(Closed for examination and adjust- 
ment, August 26, 1942) 
Kenney 
*Farmers State Bank 
(Entered voluntary 
cember 31, 1942) 
Marshall 
First National Bank 
(Capital $60,006. W. E. Morris, Presi- 
dent, Wilma L. Vicars, Cashier. Char- 
ter issued November 30, 1942. Con- 
version of Marshall State Bank) 
Marshall 
Marshall State Bank «... 70-560 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of First National Bank, Novem- 
ber 30, 1942) 
Milton , 
Farmers State Bank. . 70-1465 
(Liquidating. Expect to close doors at 
end of September) 
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Parkersburg 

co. AOC Ree 70-2008 
(Liquidating voluntarily. Succeeded 
by newly chartered First State Bank, 
West Salem, which opened November 
17, 1942) 

West Salem 


Pirat Bidte BAM. «o0ccccccocss 70-2008 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. Warren Shelby, President, 


R. M. Eagleson, Cashier. Opened No- 
vember 17, 1942. Newly chartered. 
Succeeded First State Bank, Parkers- 
burg, which is liquidating) 


INDIANA 


Henryville 
Henryville State Bank.......... 71-779 
(Taken over by New Washington 
State Bank, New Washington, and 
operated as a branch. Effective No- 
vember 16, 1942) 

Henryville 
New Washington State Bank, Henry- 
ville Branch of New Washington.... 
(Edith Warren, Manager. Opened No- 
vember 16, 1942. Succeeded Henry- 
ville State Bank, which was taken over 
by the New Washington State Bank, 
New Washington) 


10WA 

Colo 
First National Bank (Office of State 
Ce Dn tcf enee adabe wade sees 0: 

~ (swucentmnacs October 31, 1942) 

‘olo 
State Bank & Trust Company, Office 
of State Bank & Trust Company, 
TWN MO. 86 ec ewdeieivasiscicncde 
(Cc. W. Yeager, Manager. Opened 
November 2, 1942) 

Dexter 
Dallas County State Bank (Office of 
Dallas County State Bank, Adel, 
Iowa) succeeded gs Savings Bank, 
(Office of Valley Savings Bank, Des 
Moines, Iowa), which was purchased 
by Dallas County State Bank, Adel, and 
began operating under their super- 
vision October 1, 1942. Ruth Shif- 
flett, Mer., John Schifflett, A. Mgr. 

Dexter 
Valley Savings Bank (Office of Valley 
Savings Bank, Des Moines, Iowa).... 
(Purchased by Dallas County State 
Bank, Adel, Iowa, October ist, and is 
now being operated as an office of 
that institution) 

Guttenberg 
Clayton County State Bank....72-423 
(Consolidated with Guttenberg State 
Bank as Security State Bank. October 
1, 1942) 

Guttenberg 
Guttenberg State Bank........ 72-424 
(Consolidated with Clayton County 
State Bank as Security State Bank. 
October 1, 1942) 

Guttenberg 
Security State Bank........2.. 72-423 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$26,000. C. W. Palmer, President, H. B. 
Tangeman, Cashier. Consolidation of 
Clayton County State Bank and Gut- 
tenberg State Bank, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1942) 

Redfield 
Dallas County State Bank, (Office of 
Dallas County State Bank, Adel, Iowa), 
succeeded Valley Savings Bank (Office 
ef Valley Savings Bank, Des Moines, 
Iowa), which was purchased by Dallas 
County State Bank, Adel, and began 
operating under their supervision, 
October 1, 1942. F. Wendell Stanley, 
Mer. Pearl Mathis, A. Mgr. 

Redfield 
Valley Savings Bank (Office of Valley 
Savings Bank, Des Moines, Iowa).... 
(Purchased by Dallas County State 
Bank, Adel, Iowa, October ist, and is 
now being operated as an office of 
that institution) 

State Center 
First State Bank.......-.cccoes 72-684 
(Merged with Central State Bank, 
September 26, 1942) 

Zearing 
Story County State Bank of Story 
City, Zearing Office........ccceecsess 
(Will discontinue January 2, 
when (new) Tri-County State Bank 
opens and takes over their deposits 
and loans) 

Zearing 
Tri-County State Bank........ 72-2192 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 
$10,000, Surplus and Profits $6,250. 
W. H. Brant, President, W. H. Brown, 
Cashier. To open January 2, 1943. 
Will take over deposits and loans of 
Zearing Office of Story County State 
Bank of Story City, Iowa) 


February, 1943 





KANSAS 

Axtell 
First National Bank.......... 83-1310 
(Voluntary liquidation effective De- 
cember 5, 1942) 

Bluff City 
State Bank of Bluff City....... 83-751 
(Began liquidation October 8, 1942. 
Will not accept deposits after Novem- 
ber 1, 1942) 

Cullison 
Cullison State Bank............ 83-794 


(Liquidating. Deposit ‘iabilities as- 
sumed by First National Bank in 
Pratt, Pratt, November 24, 1942) 
Danville 
Danville State Bank........... 83-798 
(Voluntary liquidation. No deposits 
accepted after November 2, 1942) 
Leavenworth 
Leavenworth Trust State Bank... .83-6 
(Began voluntary liquidation, Septem- 
ber 19, 1942) 
Lecompton 
State Bank of Lecompton...... 83-911 
(Liquidating as of November 28, 1942. 
Deposit account transferred to Law- 
rence National Bank, Lawrence) 
Olmitz 
CO gk. ee ee 83-973 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 15, 1942) 
Rantoul 
State Bank of Rantoul........ 83-1009 
(Entered voluntary liquidation. No 
Ce accepted after October 23, 


KENTUCKY 

Crofton 
Wee. 08 CoOTIs oc ccaccccccces 73-474 
(Closed for voluntary liquidation Oc- 
cnr 17, 1942, and depositors paid in 
u 

Scottsville 
Kentucky State Bank......... 73-723 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$17,000. Jack Pedigo, President, J. Y. 
Lones, Cashier. Change in title of 
Peoples State Bank, October 19, 1942) 

Scottsville 
Peoples State Bank........... 73-723 
(Changed title to entucky State Bank, 
October 19, 1942) 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge 
Fidelity Bank & Trust Company. 84-14 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of Fidelity National Bank of 
Baton Rouge, October 27, 1942) 

Baton Rouge 
Fidelity National Bank of Baton 
Py rer err rrrr re 84-14 
(Capital $300,000, Surplus and Profits 
$340,068. W. Le Roy Ward, President, 
M. G. Redden, Cashier. Conversion of 
Fidelity Bank & Trust Company, Oc- 
tober 27, 1942) 

Campti 

et ee ere 84-156 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 26, 1942) 

Campti 

*City Bank & Trust Company, Campti 
Branch of City Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Natchitoches ............ 84-156 
(P. A. Cloutier, Manager. Opened De- 
cember 26, 1942) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Adrian 


National Bank of Adrian....... 74-145 
(Absorbed by Lenawee County Sav- 
ings Bank, September 5, 1942) 

Boston 


(Good-will and certain assets pur- 
chased and hypothecated deposits 
taken over by Webster & Atlas Na- 
tional Bank, October 24, 1942) 
Cambridge 

Morris Plan Banking Co. of Boston, 
Branch of Boston, Mass. ............ 
(Head Office and branches purchased 
by Webster and Atlas National Bank, 
October 24, 1942) 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Commonwealth Bank (Woodward- 
Woodland Branch) ...cccccccccccoce 
(Discontinued September 28, 1942, 
upon establishment of branch at 
Woodward and Waverly, Highland 
Park) 

Grand Rapids 

Union Bank of Michigan, Paris- 


Wyoming Office............... eecenes 

Fo) be discontinued September 15, 
Highland Park 

Commonwealth Bank (Woodward & 

Waverly) Branch of Commonwealth 

Bank, Detroit, Mich. E. W. Skiffington, 





Mer., W. W. Wright, A. Mer. 
(Change in location of Woodward- 
ae Branch, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 
12, ) 


MINNESOTA 
Alberta 


Alberta State Bank........... 75-1058 
(Taken over by Morris State Bank, 
Morris, July 31, 1942) 

Beroun 

State Bank of Beroun........ 75-1189 
(All deposit liabilities and _ certain 
assets transferred to First National 

oo Pine City, September 19, 1942) 
oy 

State Bank of Boyd........... 75-1635 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. C. C. Elkjer, President, O. T. 
Melbostad, Cashier. To open in No- 
vember) 

Cambria 

Cambria State Bank.......... 75-1448 
(Liquidating voluntarily. Voluntary 
liquidation voted September 29, 1942) 

Mahtowa 

State Bank of Mahtowa....... 75-1172 
(All deposit liabilities and _ certain 
assets transferred to State Bank of 
Barnum, Barnum, November 28, 1942) 

Minneapolis 

*First National Bank & Trust Com- 
OE pane céeeseeankneecesdeaktens 17-2 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Minneapolis, January 1, 1943) 

Minneapolis 

*First National Bank of Musee 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank & Trust Company of Minne- 
apolis, effective January 1, 1943) 

Waterville 

*Citizens State Bank of Wate 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$54,000. A. E. Robson, President, F. A. 
Drews, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank, effective December 14, 
942) 

Waterville 

*First National Bank........... 75-297 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Citizens State Bank of Waterville, 
December 14, 1942) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Carthage 
Leake County Bank............ 85-287 
(Closed August 7, 1942) 
Goodman 
Commercial State Bank........ 85-524 


(Purchased by Holmes County Bank 
& Trust Co., Lexington, August 1, 
1942 and operated as an office 

Goodman : 
Holmes County Bank & Trust Co. 
Goodman Office of Lexington. ..85-524 
(Opened August 1, 1942. D. K. Gull- 
edge, Manager. Succeeded Commercial 
State Bank which was = by 
Holmes County Bank Trust Co., 
Lexington, August 1, 1942) 

Moss Point 

*Pascagoula-Moss Point Bank...85-140 
(Succeeded Pascagoula National Bank 
which surrendered its national char- 
ter on December 31, 1942) 

Moss Point 

*Pascagoula National Bank..... 85-140 
(Closed and surrendered its national 
bank charter December 31, 1942 and 
opened January 2, 1943 as Pascagoula- 
Moss Point Bank, Moss Point, with a 
branch at Pascagoula) 


Pascagoula 
*Pascagoula-Moss Point Bank, Branch 
2 2, errr 85-137 


(Succeeded Pascagoula National Bank, 
a of Moss Point December 31, 


Pascagoula 
*Pascagoula National Bank, Branch of 
WY HMR 4c bd dn tadecdcustanes 85-137 


(Succeeded by Pascagoula-Moss Point 
Bank, Branch of Moss Point Decem- 
ber 31, 1942) 

Shannon 

CRB Of BRAMMOM sc cccccccnsas 85-391 
(Merged with Peoples Bank & Trust 
Company, Tupelo, December 19, 1942 
and operated as a branch) 

Shannon 

*Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
WOR GE TUBING ok. dc daicdcccescicans 
(W. C. Webb, Manager. Opened De- 
cember 19, 1942. Succeeded Bank of 
Shannon which merged with the 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Tupelo) 

Vaiden 

war of West, Branch Office of 

QM ccc ccc cccccccccceccceseseceeces 

(Head Office and Branch Office pur- 
chased by Holmes County Bank & 
Trust Co., Lexington, August 1, 1942, 
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and this office is now operated as an 

Office of Holmes County Bank & 

Trust Co., Lexington) 

Vaiden 

Holmes County Bank & Trust Co., 

Vaiden Office of Lexington.....85-574 
B. W. Murphy, Manager. Succeeded 
ank of West, Branch Office of West, 

which was ‘purchased by Holmes 

Sounty Bank & Trust Co., Lexington, 

August 1, 1942) 


est 
Bank of West - 
(Purchased by Holmes County Bank 
& Trust Co., August 1, 1942 and now 
operated as West Office of Holmes 
— Bank & Trust Co., Lexington) 
est 
Holmes County Bank & Trust o 
West Office of mer: ton 85-457 
(Opened Au post 5 1942. A. J. Stevens, 
Manager. cceeded Bank of West 
which was purchased by Holmes 
County Bank & Trust Co., Lexington, 
August 1, 1942) 


MISSOURI 
Armstrong 


Bank of Armstrong 
(Placed in voluntary 
August 21, 1942) 

Duenweg 
Duenweg State Bank..........80-1335 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by First National Bank, 
Joplin, Mo., October 10, 1942) 

Gorin 
Jayne Banking Company 
(Entered voluntary liquidation. No 
deposits accepted after October 23, 
1942) 

Liberty 
Citizens Bank - 
(Closed by Board of Directors Novem- 
ber 19, .1942) 

Marionville 

*Bank of: Marionville 
(Placed in voluntary 
cember 17, 1942) 

Richwoods 

"Bank of Bichwoods... ..<..s-; 80-1190 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 15, 1942) 

St. Louis 

Telegraphers National Bank... .4-102 
(Retiring from business September 1, 
1942. Entire deposit liability assumed 
by United Bank and Trust Co.) 


MONTANA 


w 


8 
liquidation 


liquidation De- 


Roberts 

"operts State Mank.<...<scccsiss 93-313 
(Liquidating voluntarily. Assets pur- 
chased by Meyer & Chapman State 
Bank, Red Lodge. Reported December 
28, 1942) 


NEBRASKA 
Brock 


Bank of Brock sa 
(Voluntary _— “effective Sep- 
tember 18, 1942) 
Goehner 
Goehner State Bank 
(Voluntarily liquidated through Jones 
National Bank, Seward, December 5, 
1942) 
Lushton 
Bank of Lushton - 
(Was taken over by First National 
Bank, York, October 17, 1942) 
Shubert 
Citizens Bank . 76- 
(Closed September 17, "1942." Taken 
over by State Banking Department) 


NEW JERSEY 

Weehawken 

*Commonwealth-Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Union City 
(Alfred J. Curtin, Manager. 
December 30, 1942. Succeeded Hamil- 
ton National Bank which merged with 
the Commonwealth Merchants Trust 
Company, Union City) 

Weehawwken 

*Hamilton National Bank 
(Merged with Commonwealth-Mer- 
chants Trust Company, Union City, 
December 30, 1942 and operated as a 
branch) 


NEW YORK 


College Point (Borough of Queens) 
*Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
College Point Branch 
(Business consolidated 
Point National Bank 
2, 1943) 

Dundee 
Dundee National Bank.........50-607 
beamed liquidation—September 15, 


New York (Borough of Bronx) 


Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
155th St. Office 
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with College 
since January 


(Discontinued September 19, 1942) 
New York 
Banco Nacional de Mexico, New York 
Agency 
(Moved from 52 William St. 
Wall St. on December 7, 1942) 
New York 
*Bank Polska Kasa Opieki S. A., 


(Moved from 903-907 Broadway after 
December 28, 1942) 
New York 
Comptoir National D’Escompte de 
Paris (Agenc ~ ( of Paris, France)...... 
(Discontinue 
New York 
Lawyers Trust Company, 111 Broad- 
way 
(Change in location from 135 Broad- 
way, effective November 9, 1942) 
New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co., 378 Sixth 
Ave. Office ..... 
(Moved Office from 337 Sixth Ave. over 
week-end of October 3, 1942) 
New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co., 741 Fifth 
Ave. Office ..... 
(Moved Office trom’ 707 Fifth Ave. on 
October 13, 1942) 
New York 
Pan American Trust Compan 
(Moved from 52 William st. 
Wall St., December 5, 1942) 
New York 
*Pan American Trust Company, Branch 
at 590 E. 187th St., Borough of Bronx. 
(Valerio Valere, Assistant Treasurer. 
Opened November 16, 1942) 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn Trust Co., Parkside Office... 
(Closed September 26, 1942) 
Brooklyn 
The Public National Bank & Trust Co. 
pry Island Office (2101 Mermaid 
ve nai Ce bdabweSeawee 
(Closed August 3i, 1942) 
Port Byron 
*Auburn Trust Company, 
Auburn 
(Succeeded The National Bank of Port 
Byron, Port Byron, which was ab- 
sorbed by the Auburn Trust Company, 
Auburn, December 31, 1942) 
Port Byron 
*National Bank of Port Byron. .50-1096 
(Voluntary liquidation December 31, 
1942. Absorbed by Auburn Trust Com- 
pany which is now operating a branch 
in Port Byron) 


“to 70 


Branch of 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Durham 
*North Carolina Joint Stock Land 
Bank 66-781 
(Completed liquidation December 24, 
1942) 

New River (Marine Barracks) 
First-Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Smithfield 66-945 
(J. C. Carroll, Cashier. Opened No- 
vember 16, 1942) 

West Asheville 
First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Tellers Window of Asheville 
(Discontinued as of close of business 
October 31, 1942) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Buffalo 


The First National Bank 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 31, 1942. Deposit liability taken 
over by The First State Bank of 
Buffalo which opened October 31, 
1942) 

Buffalo 


The First State of Buffalo 


Bank 

77-527 
ao te 000, Surplus and Profits 
$15, E. M. Peterson, President, 
J. W. vacaneu, Cashier. Opened Oc- 
tober 31, 1942. Took over deposit 
liability of The First National Bank 
of Buffalo) 


OHIO 

Belmore 
Belmore Banking Company... .56-888 
(Entered voluntary liquidation as of 
November 14, 1942) 

Coshocton 
Commercial National Bank of Coshoc- 
ton 56-278 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Coshocton, October 27, 1942) 

Coshocton 
First National Bank of Cosmas 
(Capital $300,000. Change in title of 
Commercial National Bank, October 
27, 1942) 

Coshocton 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company.56-280 
(Consolidated in October with First 
National Bank of Coshocton which is 


a change in title of the Commercial 
National Bank. 

Newark 
The Licking County Bank......56-128 
(Merged with Union Trust Company 
to form The Union-Licking Bank, ef- 
fective October 9, 1942) 

Newark 
The wan -Licking Bank 
(F. W. Elliott, President, C. 
Cashier. Merger of The 
County Bank and the Union Trust 
Company October 9, 1942) 

Newark 
The Union Trust Company 56-126 
(Merged with The Licking County 
Bank to form The Union-Licking 
Bank, effective October 9, 1942) 


OKLAHOMA 
Fort Sill 


se National Bank, Office of Law- 
Oe. «ss 
(Opened July 1942) 


OREGON 
Burns 


Harney County National Bank.. .96-116 
(Purchased by the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Portland, 
Ore., effective at opening of business 
August 31st, 1942, and operated as 
Harney County Branch of The United 
States National Bank of Portland) 
Burns 

The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Harney County Branch of 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Portland, Ore. 96-116 
(Succeeded Harney County National 
Bank, Burns, which was assumed by 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Portland, Ore., effective at 
opening of business August 31, 1942. 
W. G. Sheppard, Megr., Neil R. Craig, 
A. Mgr.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Albion 


*Albion State Bank 7 
(Merged with the First National Bank 
at Albion December 31, 1942) 

Blairsville 

Peoples Bank of Blairsville... .60-1760 
(Will enter voluntary liquidation as 
of October 1, 1942) 

Clairton 

*The First National Bank of Clairton, 

Branch at 433 State St. 
(Authorized December 24, 1942) 
Clairton 
*Union Trust Company 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by the 
First National Bank, December 5, 
1942) 
Duncannon 

The Peoples National Bank of Dun- 
CANNON ....+66- Ser 
(Entered voluntary ‘liquidation Au- 
gust 15, 1942. Absorbed by The Dun- 
cannon National Bank) 

Fawn Grove 
*First National Bank 
(Absorbed by York National Bank & 
Trust Company, York, December 31, 
1942 and operated as a branch) 

Fawn Grove 

*York National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of York - 
(Authorized December 31, 1942. Suc- 
ceeded First National Bank which 
was taken over by York National 
Bank & ‘Trust Company) 

Houtzdale 
The Houtzdale Bank..........60-1479 
(Succeeded The Houtzdale Trust Co. 
which gave up trust powers October 
15, 1942. (Capital $75,000, Surplus and 
Profits $147,000. President, John M. 
Kinney, Cashier, E. P. Spencer) 

Houtzdale 
The Houtzdale Trust Co........60-1479 
(Surrendered trust powers and 
changed title to The Houtzdale Bank, 
October 15, 1942) 

Mahanoy City 
Merchants Banking Trust Company... 
(Deposits and other liabilities as- 
sumed by American Bank, Septem- 
ber 12th, 1942) 

Mount Carmel 
a an Trust & Safe Depeutt Gomes 
(Deposit liability and certain assets 
taken over by First National Bank, 
November 28, 1942) 

Selinsgrove 
Farmers National Bank........60-981 
(Discontinued October 17, 1942. As- 
sets taken over by Snyder County 
Trust Co. 

Townville 
Townville State Bank.........60-1372 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation by 
orest of stockholders on October 1, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Navy Yard 
The South Carolina National Bank 
Office of Charleston . 67-788 
(Post Office and Navy B — 
(To open in September, 1942) 
Owings 
Bank of Owings...............67-458 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 3, 1942) 
Ware Shoals 
Bank of Ware Shoals 
(Entered voluntary *iiquidation 
vember 7, 1942) 


67-374 
No- 


TENNESSEE 
Culleoka 


*Bank of Culleoka, Branch of Middle 
Tennessee Bank, Columbia 
(Discontinued December 31, 1942) 


Union City 
Bank of Cates 


Old National 
(Consolidated with Third National 
Bank of Union City, September 10, 
1942, as Old & Third National Bank 
of Union City) 

Union City 
Old & Third National Bank of be 
City 
(Capital $117,000, Surzius and bia a 
$140,000. Consolidation of Old Na- 
tional Bank of Union City and The 
Third National Bank of Union City, 
effective September 10, 1942) 

Union City 
Third National Bank - 
(Consolidated with Old National Bank 
of Union City, September 10, 1942, as 
Old & Third National Bank ‘of Union 
City) 


TEXAS 
Annona 


First National 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by 
River National Bank in Clarksville, 
October 17, 1942) 
Eddy 
*The 


Bank 


First National Bank of Eddy 
(Voluntary liquidation effective De- 
cember 11, 1942) 

Marshall 
State National Bank 
(Purchased by Marshall 
Bank July 25, 1942) 

Panhandle 
*Panhandle Bank 


National 


(Unincorporated) 


(Voluntary liquidation. Ceased doing 
business December 29, 1942) 
Rockwall 
First National Bank 88 
(To convert to The First State Bank 
September 2, 1942) 
Rockwall 
The First State Bank 
(Capital a x 000, Surplus and Profits 
$26,000. L. Atkins, President, H 
Lofiand, “thier. Conversion of First 
National Bank, September 2, 1942) 
Ropesville 
First State Bank 88-2088 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation Oc- 
tober 31, 1942. Assets taken over and 
deposit liability assumed by First 
National Bank, Levelland) 
Temple 
Farmers State Bank . 88-61 
(Converted to Temple National Bank, 
August 13, 1942) 
Temple 
Temple National Bank 
(Capital $150,000, Surplus and Profits 
$120,000. Irvin ceCreary, President, 
W. Glenn Morgan, Cashier. Conver- 
sion — State Bank, August 
13, 194 


UTAH 
Brigham 


*First National Bank -2 
(Consolidated with the State Security 
Bank under ownership of First 
Security Bank of Utah and operated 
as Brigham City Branch of First 
Security Bank of Utah, January 2, 
1943) 

Brigham 

*First Security Bank of Utah National 
Association, Brigham City Branch of 
First Security Bank of Utah N. A., 
POR Ter ee eee 97-28 
(Succeeded the First National Bank 
and the State Security Bank which 
consolidated January 2, 1943) 

Brigham 

*State Security Bank............ 97-28 
(Consolidated with the First National 
Bank under ownership of First Secur- 
ity Bank of Utah and operated as 
Brigham City Branch of First Secur- 
ity Bank of Utah, Ogden, Utah, Janu- 
ary 2, 1943) 


February, 1943 


Park Cy 
State nk of Park City 
(Merged with Park City 
the irst Security Bank of Utah, 
N. A., July 25, 1942) 


VIRGINIA 
Arlington 


Arlington Trust Co ee 

(Head Office moved from Rosslyn tc 

Arlington on October ist, and a 

branch was established at Rosslyn) 
Danville 

Danville Loan and Savings Bank 

(Conversion of Danville Loan and 

Savings Corp., August 22, 1942) 
Rosslyn 

Arlington Trust Co. (Branch of Arling- 

ton Trust Co., —— Va.) (Opened 

October ist when office moved 

from Rosslyn to Arlington) 


WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen 


*Bank of Aberdeen 
(Effected voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 31, 1942 through transfer of 
its assets and liabilities to the Grays 
Harbor Branch of the National Bank 
of Commerce of Seattle, Aberdeen) 
Hamilton 
Hamilton State Bank - 
(Liquidating. Expect to complete De- 
cember 31, 1942) 
Oroville 
Oroville State Bank - 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Presi- 
dent, Arthur Lund, Cashier, E. Wor- 
kosky. To open in’ October) 
Snohomish 


Commercial Bank of 
County 

(Discontinued business t 
ferred assets and liabilities to First 
National Bank, November 14, 1942) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Littleton 


Bank of Littleton 


(Entered voluntary liquidation April 
7. 1942) 


New Martinsville 
*West Virginia Title & Trust Company 


Snohomish 


(Banking and trust powers discon- 
tinued by charter amendment Novem- 
ber 30, 1942 and certificate of author- 
ity to do business revoked) 


WISCONSIN 
Lone Rock 


Farmers Ban 

(Closed IR. 2, 1942) 
Menomonie 

The First National Bank in Menom- 
onie 79-190 

(Common Stock, $75,000, Preferred, 
$75,000. President, R. E. Bundy, Cash- 
ier, O. C. Kausrud. Change in title of 
The First National Bank of Menom- 
onie, effective September 15, 1942) 
Menomonie 

=e First National Bank of Menom- 
onie 

(Succeeded by The 
Bank 
1942) 
Muscoda 
*Boscobel State Bank, Paying and 

Receiving Station of Boscobel State 

Bank, Boscobel 

(Opened December 24, 1942) 
Muscoda 

Farmers Bank, (Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of Farmers Bank, Lone 
Rock, Wis.) 


(Closed October 2, 1942) 

North Fond du Lac 
First Wisconsin Bank 79 
(Discontinued as of October 1, 1942) 


WYOMING 
Medicine Bow 
*Medicine Bow State Bank...... 99-100 


(Voluntary liquidation. Discontinued 
December 5, 1942) 


First National 
in Menomonie September 15, 


PUERTO RICO 
Rio Piedras 


Credito y Ahorro Ponceno, Branch of 
Ponce, P. R 59-242 
(Rafael Velez Rodriguez, Assistant 
Manager. Opened October 19, 1942) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 


t Indicates Press Report 
ARKANSAS 


Denson 
Dermott 
Dermott. 


State Bank, Branch of 


(Branch authorized by State Bank- 
ing Department, October 20, 1942) 


FLORIDA 
Bartow 


tCitrus Exchange Bank. 
W. M. Hampton and James Hansen, 
ncorporators 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 


Bishop National Bank is opening a 
branch at King and Smith Sts. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


Steel City Bank of South Chicago, 
3026 E. 92nd St. 
Erie 
Erie State Bank. 
Griggsville 
Farmers National Bank. 
(Simeon Smith, correspondent) 


IOWA 
Zearing 
a State Bank. 


A Brown, Cashier. Will open in 
November) 


MONTANA 
Havre 
Citizens Bank of Montana. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$40,000. H. Earl Clack, President, E. W. 
Luckett, Cashier) 


— YORK 
(Boro of Bronx) N. Y. 
Pan-American Trust Co. 
Boro of Manhattan) 
Cincinnatus 
*First National Bank of 
Branch of Cortland. 
(Reported January 4, 1943) 
Hempstead 
Hempstead Trust Company. 
(Notice of intention to organize filed 
November 24, 1942) 
New York 
+'Seamen’s Bank for Savings in the City 
of New York is opening a branch of- 
fice at 20 E. 45th St.) 
Port Byron 
Auburn Trust Company, 
Auburn. 
(Reported November 20, 1942) 


OREGON 
Burns 


United States National Bank of Port- 
land, Branch of Portland. (Reported 
September 8, 1942) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Navy Yard 
*Citizens & Southern National Bank of 
South Carolina, Office of Charleston. 
Ware Shoals 
Farmers and Merchants Bank. (Capi- 
tal $35,000. President, Dr. J. B. Work- 
man, Vice President and Cashier, R. L. 
Ramey) 


F D1 C Changes 


ARKANSAS 


Magnolia—Citizens Bank 
Magnolia—First National 
Magnolia 


(Branch of 


Cortland, 


Branch of 


CALIFORNIA 
Fellows—Kern County Bank, Branch 
of Taft 
Los Angeles — California Bank — head 
office and 39 branches.Delete 1 branch 
Monterey—Monterey Bank Delete 
*San Francisco—Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Assn., Head 
Office and 46 branches 

Delete 6 branches 


COLORADO 
Beque—The Bank of De Beque 


*De 
CONNECTICUT 
Danbury—Savings Bank of ee 


DELAWARE 
*Wilmington—Wilmington Trust Com- 
pany, Head office and branch 
Delete “head office and branch” 


HAWAII 
Honolulu—American Security Bank— 
head office Delete “head office” 
Kapaa — American Security Bank, 
Branch of Honolulu Delete 

IDAHO 

*Jerome—Jerome National Bank. . Delete 
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St. Anthony—The Commercial National 
Bank of St. Anthony Delete 
St. Anthony—First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, ——s 
County 
Delete 


*Shoshone—The Lincoln 
tional Bank of Shoshone 


ILLINOIS 


Beecher—Farmers State 
Beecher 

*Humboldt—First 
Humboldt 


Bank of 


Bank of 
Joliet—The Bank in 
Joliet 


Joliet—First National Bank of wre 


First National 


*Marshall—First National Bank.... 
*Marshall—The Marshall State Bank 


Milton—Farmers State Bank of Milton 


*Parkersburg—First 
Parkersburg 
*West Salem—First State Bank of West 


Bank of 


INDIANA 


Henryville— Henryville State Bank 
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Henryville— New Washington 

Bank, Branch of New Washington. Add 
New Washington—New Washington 
State Bank Add “head office” 


Colo—First State Bank, Branch of State 
Center Delete 
Colo—State Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Nevada Add 
Des eee” Savings 

Delete “head om 


Dexter—Dallas County State 


Branch of Adel 
Dexter—Valley Savings Bank, Branch 
of Des Moines 
State 
Delete 
Bank 
Delete 
Guttenberg—Security State Bank..Add 
Hopkinton—Citizens State Bank...Add 
“Head Office” 
Redfield—Dallas County State Bank, 
Branch of Adel d 
Redfield—Valley Savings Bank, Branch 
Delete 
Ryan—Citizens State Bank, Branch of 
Hopkinton Add 
State Center—First State Bank—head 
i Delete 


KANSAS 
*Axtell—First National Bank of Axtell 


Delete 


Clay Center—Union State Bank....Add 


KENTUCKY 
Scottsville—Kentucky State Bank of 
Scottsville 
Scottsville—Peoples State Bank. .Delete 


LOUISIANA 
*Baton Rouge—Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company 
*Baton Rouge—Fidelity National — 
of Baton Rouge Ad 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston—Morris Plan Banking Company 
of Boston—head office and branch 


Boston—The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston—head office and 19 branches 

Add 2 branches 
Cambridge—Morris Plan Banking Com- 
pany of Boston, Branch of Boston 


Roxbury—Morris Plan Banking Com- 
pany of Boston, Branch of Boston 
Delete 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit — Commonwealth Bank — head 
office and 21 branches. Delete 1 branch 
Highland Park—Commonwealth Bank, 
Branch of Detroit Add 


MINNESOTA 


Alberta—Alberta State Bank....Delete 
Beroun—State Bank of Beroun..Delete 
Cambria—Cambria State Bank..Delete 
*Mahtowa—State Bank of Mahtowa 


*Waterville—Citizens 
Waterville 
*Waterville—The First 


A 
National Bank 
of Waterville 


Delete 


MISSISSIPPI 


Carthage—Leake County Bank. .Delete 
Goodman —Commercial State Bank 


Goodman—Holmes County Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Lexing- 
ton Add 
Lexington—Holmes County Bank & 
Trust Company Add “Head Office” 
~~ aia of West, Branch of 
Wes Delete 
Bank & Trust 
xington...Add 
West—head _ office 


West—Holmes County Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Lexington...Add 


Vethen~ibdbeans Count 
Company, Branch of 
West—Bank of 


MISSOURI 


*Liberty—The Citizens Bank of Liberty 


Delete 
*Richwoods—Bank of Richwoods. Delete 


MONTANA 


*Roberts—Roberts State Bank...Delete 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn—Brooklyn Trust Company— 
head office and 22 branches 

Delete 1 branch 
New York—Bank of the Manhattan 
Company—head office and 7 branches 


Delete 1 branch 
} York (Bronx)—Pan American 
Trust Company, Branch of New York™ 
City A 
New York—lIrving Savings 
head office and branch 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville—First National Bank and 
Trust Company in Asheville—head 
office and branch..Delete “head office”™ 
and branch’ 
*New River—First-Citizens Bank 

Trust Company, Branch of Smithfield 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Buffalo—First State Bank Ad 
Buffalo—First National Bank of Buffalg 


Belmore — Belmore Banking Compeas 
elet 
Coshocton—Commercial National Bank 
of Coshocton Delete 
Coshocton—First Bank o 
Coshocton Add 
Coshocton—Peoples Bank & Trust Com- 
pany Delete 
Newark—Licking County Bank. .Delete 
Newark—Union Licking Bank Add 


Newark—The Union Trust Company of 
Newark Delete 


OKLAHOMA 


Fairfax—The Fairfax National Bank 


Delete 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Blairsville—Peoples Bank of Blairsville 


Delete 
*Clairton—Union Company of 
Clairton Delete 
Duncannon—The Peoples ational 
Bank of Duncannon - Delete 


Houtzdale—The Houtzdale Trust Com- 


y 
Houtzdale—The Houtzdale Bank. 
Lehighton—Citizens National Bank and 
Trust Company of Lehighton. .Dele 
Lehighton—The Hazleton National 
Bank, Branch of Hazleton... .Ad 
Lehighton—The First Natio 
of Lehighton 
*Mount Carmel—Guarantee Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company 
Selinsgrove—Farmers National Bank 
of Selinsgrove Delet 
Townville—Townville State Bank. Delete 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston—The South Carolina Na- 
tionai Bank of Charleston—head office 
and branch Add 1 branch 


Annona—First National Bank of An- 
nona Delete 
—— Dallas Bank & Trust 
Comp: 


ny Ad 
Marshall-—The State National Bank 
Marshall 
*Rocksprings—The 


ville 

Temple — Farmers 

Temple a 
Temple—Temple National Bank...A 


UTAH 
Park City—State Bank of Park oo 


VIRGINIA 
*Danville—Danville Loan and Savin ing 


d 
Wythe Center (P. O. Hampton)—Baz 
of Hampton Roads, Branch wa New 
port News 


WASHINGTON 
*Snohomish—Commercial Bank of Sno- 
homish County Dele 
Tacoma—The Puget Sound Nation 
Bank of Tacoma—head office and 
branches Delete 1 branch 


WISCONSIN 


Cochrane—Cochrane State Bank...Add 
name Rock—Farmers Bank—head of- 
ce 
Muscoda—Farmers Bank, Paying. and 
Receiving Station of Lone Rock. Delete 
North Fond du Lac—The First Wiscon- 


sin Bank of North Fond du Lac 


Rockland --- Monroe 
Branch of Sparta ° 
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